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on the Gulf War 

Allied airforces continued to 
pound Saddam Hussein’s 
forces and Iraq’s military 
infrastructure, but the Iraqis 
dug in, hunkered down and 
kept lobbing their elusive Scud 
missiles at Israel and Saudi 
Arabia. As the air war raged, 
ground commanders moved 
their forces into position for 
the likely next phase of Desert 
Storm — a multipronged 
invasion of Iraq and Kuwait. 
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observed in up to 50% of patients who do dissolve their stone: 
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.LETTERS 

America at war: You say that Iraqi hu¬ 
man rights abuses and atrocities in Ku¬ 
wait hit President Bush so hard that it 
may be one reason for his deciding to 
go to war against Iraq [“Commander in 
Chief,” Dec. 31, 1990-Jan. 7, 1991], Hu¬ 
man rights abuses in Lebanon and else¬ 
where by Syria’s Hafez Assad did not 
stop the president from meeting and 
being pictured with Assad. Nor has the 
killing of some 1.2 million Tibetans 
stopped Bush from courting Chinese 
leaders. Finally, atrocities by the Japa¬ 
nese during World War II did not stop 
the president from honoring Hirohito 
by attending his funeral in 1989. Why 
the difference? 

Dean H. Bollman 
Albany, Ore. 

■ The war in the gulf is only a few days 
old, and I feel ashamed. Not ashamed 
because the United States has decided 
to stand up to a dangerous dictator, but 
ashamed and embarrassed by my fellow 
Americans who won’t stand behind the 
president and our troops during this 
difficult time. The arguments for liber¬ 
ating Kuwait are noble and numerous. 
The press does not spare the public in 
its description of Iraq’s rape of a small 
country and its atrocities toward its own 
people and citizens of Kuwait. It is clear 
that without allied intervention, Hus¬ 
sein might not have stopped at Kuwait. 

H. Gjesdal 
Bellevue, Wash. 

■ The last sentence of “A Farewell to 
the Romance of War” [January 21] 
states that “it will be a war undertaken 
in full awareness of the horror and in¬ 
eptness of war, undertaken only in a so¬ 
ber sense of duty and with the sad 
knowledge that there are still things in 
this world worse than war.” Fine writ¬ 
ing, indeed! But to what duty does the 
writer refer? Our duty to render ser¬ 
vices paid for by the Saudis when they 
rented our armed forces? Our duty to 
rescue a monarchy from a less benevo¬ 
lent dictatorship? Our duty to provide 
oil for Japan and France? And are 
there things in this world worse than 
war? I can think of only one: loss of 
individual freedom and self-determina¬ 
tion, which the unfortunate Kuwaitis 
never enjoyed and which will not be as¬ 
sured to them as a result of this war. If 
we fight any war, let it be in defense of 
established or budding democracies. 

Polly Tmavsky 
Blowing Rock, N.C. 



Seeing troops off. War’s romance lost 


■ The picture accompanying “A Fare¬ 
well to the Romance of War” brings 
home the true emotion of America, 


which once again has to shoulder the 
major part of another war. It is a picture I 
will always keep despite its bringing tears 
to my eyes each time I look at it. 

Peter Dench 
Surrey, England 

■ What boggles my mind is that so many 
Americans are demonstrating against 
President Bush and the U.S. govern¬ 
ment, screaming “No blood for oil.” 
They don’t seem to realize that Iraq in¬ 
vaded Kuwait. The problem is not oil; it 
is aggression. Free countries always look 
to the United States for protection and 
help in times of dire need. It is the only 
country that can ensure the freedom of 
all people, wherever they may be. 

Alec E. Hrynyshyn 
Laramie, Wyo. 

■ I want to ask fellow Americans to re¬ 
strain themselves for now and to demand 
an explanation as to our true purpose in 
the gulf once this conflict is resolved. We 
must abandon the pleas “No war!” “No 
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■ LETTERS 

blood for oil!” “Peace!” The reality is 
that we are in a war whether we want to 
be or not. Unity of this nation is impera¬ 
tive or else the ominous echoes of Viet¬ 
nam will be repeated. 

Alfonso Guerriero Jr. 

New York, N.Y. 

■ Even though I am a political pacifist, I 
believe Saddam Hussein and his forces 
should be ejected from the land they 
stole and be made to pay reparations to 
the innocent people they have tortured 
and terrorized. However, I am not at all 
happy with the way the president and his 
people have handled the affair. There 
has been much use of the word appease¬ 
ment to describe critics. Nobody should 
forget that the first act of appeasement 
was the president’s. His people sent clear 
and unmistakable signals prior to August 
2 that should Iraq invade Kuwait, the 
United States would take no action to 
defend Kuwaiti sovereignty. This is what 
should be compared to the concessions 
made by Neville Chamberlain. 

Michael Klapp 
Baltimore 


■ Finally we get to see Mr. Bush’s 
“Thousand Points of Light.” Half of 
them are here —those burning ashcans 
the homeless huddle around —and the 
other half are in the Middle East —the 
flames from burning refineries, soon to 
be joined by bursts of rifle fire. 

Roger A. Sheddy 

Jersey Shore, Pa. 

Baltic upheaval: A dark age of the barbar¬ 
ic Huns has descended on the Baltics 
[“Making His Move,” January 21]. Gor¬ 
bachev has shown his real face to those 
who may have still adored him, especially 
in the West. By crushing innocent un¬ 
armed people in Lithuania, the Russians 
have proved to be even more blood¬ 
thirsty than the Chinese. While soaking 
his fresh Nobel Peace Prize in blood, 
Gorbachev has also demeaned the whole 
Nobel institution and shamed its peace 
prize awarding committee. The big ques¬ 
tion now: Can Gorbachev salvage the 
Russian colonial imperium by terror? 

Juhan Kangur 
Bridgeton, N.J. 

■ What date shall we set as the dead¬ 
line for Mikhail Gorbachev to withdraw 


from Lithuania or else face the military 
consequences? 

Mark Louis Croatti 
Los Angeles 

Choosing schools: In John Leo’s column 
“School Reform’s Best Choice” [January 
14], we are given some reason to still 
hope for U.S. education. If President 
Bush reads it, he will invite Polly Wil¬ 
liams to the White House for an opening 
offensive in the battle to implement 
school choice nationwide. This is his big 
chance to truly become the “education 
president.” The irony of it all is that he is 
being granted this opportunity by a black 
liberal woman! The two of them make an 
excellent team that can bring together 
opposing forces for a common good. 

Frank F. Ellis III 
Roanoke, Va. 

■ I would like to offer a reply to your 
story on school choice. I am not a mem¬ 
ber of the education profession, but I 
have strong reservations about the con¬ 
cept of choice. It is a fact that our pub¬ 
lic school system needs improvement. 
The dismal level of preparedness dem¬ 
onstrated by many of America’s stu- 
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the Civil Rights Act solely in terms of 
whether it will lead to quotas rather 
than describing what is actually in this 
complex bill. Worst of all, you accept 
the assertions of business groups and 
right-wingers at face value when you 
claim—without elaboration — that there 
is plausibility to the argument that the 
bill will prompt “hiring by the num¬ 
bers.” This argument was judged to be 
thoroughly implausible by major Jewish 
organizations that abhor quotas but 
support this bill. The provisions in ques¬ 
tion would merely restore fair employ¬ 
ment law to what it was before it was 
eviscerated by the Supreme Court. 
Those who argue that this would result 
in quotas have failed to give one exam¬ 
ple of an employer that hired by the 
numbers during the 18 years when the 
older legal standard was in place. 

Daniel Fleshier 
Director of Communications 
NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, New York, N. Y. 

■ I am a strong opponent of an affirma¬ 
tive action bill. Such a bill would only 
serve to further divide the people of this 
multiracial nation. It is unfair to the 


dents is disturbing, to say the least. 
However, I do not feel that letting par¬ 
ents pick and choose among schools 
and pitting schools against one another 
in contests for pupils is the best answer. 
Rather, I believe that we must do what¬ 
ever it takes to upgrade the level of per¬ 
formance in all public schools. That way 
each child, regardless of abilities or 
background, can be assured of the best 
educational opportunity available. This 
may sound idealistic, but it is what 
America’s system of public education 
was founded on, and I for one am not 
ready to abandon that premise. 

Michael D. Leary 
Morehead City, N.C. 

Civil-rights debate: None of the national 
civil-rights organizations and other sup¬ 
porters of the current Civil Rights Act 
favor mandatory job quotas or hiring 
unqualified workers solely because of 
race or gender [“Hyping the ‘Quota’ 
Wars,” December 24]. The quota issue 
is a straw man manufactured by cynical 
Republicans who want to divide the 
country along racial lines for the sake of 
political expediency. Your report props 
up this imaginary demon by discussing 


skilled and qualified people who may be 
rejected because of their racial back¬ 
ground. This bill would also stand as a 
never ending reminder of the past racial 
and minority differences of our nation. 

Julie Herzog 
Sandusky, Ohio 

Numbers confusion: Is the deficit for fis¬ 
cal year 1989-90 only 220 million [Wash¬ 
ington Whispers, December 24]? I 
heard it was considerably more than 
that, like maybe a thousand times more. 

Harold W. McCaughrin 
Petoskey, Mich. 

The deficit should have been expressed 
in billions, not millions. We regret the 
error. — The Editors 

■ Correction: In the Outlook section of 
January 28, we erroneously moved the 
site of the Super Bowl from Tampa to 
New Orleans. — The Editors 


Address letters for publication to Letters Editor, 
U.S.News & World Report, 2400 N Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20037-1196. Send letters by fax 
to (202) 955-2685. Include full name, address and 
daytime phone number. Letters may be edited. 
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OUTLOOK 


ONE WEEK 

Evils that changed 
the goals of war 

The law hath not been dead, though it hath slept. 

William Shakespeare 
“Measure for Measure” Act 2, Scene 2 

A ll’s fair in war”? Not quite. In times of war the law is not silent. Since 
the onset of war, men have thought that war was not a moral wilder¬ 
ness. At the Second Lateran Council in 1139, the use of the crossbow 
was banned among European knights. War was hell, men acknowledged, but it 
was a kind of organized hell. Nations took up arms, but there were “rules of en¬ 
gagement.” We have tended to think about wars in two kinds of ways: the rea¬ 
sons nations go to war, and the manner in which 
they fight them. Throughout history, there have 
been codes that even the hell of war could not 
override. 

In the week behind us, we watched Baghdad’s 
cynical spectacle: innocent Israeli citizens bom¬ 
barded in the night; dazed and badly bruised co¬ 
alition pilots dragged before the cameras. We had 
seen the latter before in Beirut, the same crude 
videotape, the same forced statements. On some 
level we should have been ready for this, but we 
were not. There was Marine Chief Warrant Offi¬ 
cer Guy Hunter Jr. assuring us that he was being 
“treated well,” but we knew better. And there 
were Flight Lieutenants Adrian Nichol and John 
Peters of the Royal Air Force, the battered Peters 
looking away from the intrusive camera. At the 
gym where he worked out, the friends of Navy Lt. Jeffrey Zaun remembered 
him as a “little acrobatic guy, a talker.” Their memory of the fellow in the gym 
bore no resemblance to the bruised young man on the videotape who spoke in 
a stilted way about “peaceful Iraq.” The stilted tone was his message to his 
friends and countrymen that he had slipped into a world shorn of all scruples 
and restraints. He was only reading what was dictated to him. 

Saddam Hussein has all along played for a wider war. In his fantasy the 
Arab/Muslim world would rise in rebellion; it would cushion him, perhaps turn 
military defeat into something of a political victory. That wider war is unlikely 
to materialize. What Saddam Hussein has on his hands now is a deeper one. 

The week behind us —the violation of the codes of war on the treatment of war 
prisoners, the Scud missiles fired into Israel —sealed the matter. The limits of 
the war have been pushed beyond Kuwait. Operation Desert Storm is now only 
in part about that country. Its principal target is the regime of Saddam Hussein. 

In truth, there had been two contending views within the broad coalition ar¬ 
rayed against Hussein about the ultimate objectives of the war. One was willing 
to grant him immunity from prosecution, as it were, for his withdrawal from 
Kuwait. The back door would be left open to the Iraqi ruler. If he left through 


‘Saddam 
Hussein has 
tipped the 
balance in 
favor of 
a more 
punitive 
outcome. ’ 
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that back door at any time, then the matter would end. His 
bid for hegemony would have been thwarted but there 
would be no further claims against him. After a reasonable 
probationary period, he could return to the normal traffic 
of nations. Among others, the French held this view of 
things. At times, the Arab states of the gulf adhered to it as 
well. It was in keeping 
with their general caution, 
their dread of great cru¬ 
sades and their fear of the 
possible chaos that would 
come to Iraq in the after- 
math of the despot’s fall. 

The other view was 
more severe. The root 
problems, this view main¬ 
tained, were the mon¬ 
strous order that Saddam 
Hussein had built at 
home and the marriage 
he arranged between 
Iraqi ambition and West¬ 
ern technology. At home, 
the bullet and the bomb 
ensured that no one 
dared challenge him. 

Abroad, he turned to So- Marine CWO Guy Hunter Jr. 

viet armorers, German 
chemists, French arms 
manufacturers and Amer¬ 
ican physicists for the 
tools he needed, first to 
defeat Iran, then to cow 
his oil-rich neighbors in 
the gulf and finally, per¬ 
haps, to drive the hated 
Israelis from holy Jerusa¬ 
lem. The cancer in Bagh¬ 
dad had to be cut out if 
order in the gulf were to 
have a chance. 

The United States, 
which during the first gulf 
war had tilted toward Iraq 
as the lesser of two evils, 
was reluctant to adopt 
this verdict as its own and 
to back it in public. Hu- RAF Flight Lt. John Peters 
miliated by the “moder¬ 
ates” in Iran, Washington clung to the vain hope that 
American grain and good will would persuade Hussein to 
abandon his crusade to become the modern Saladin. Be¬ 
sides, it would have been hard to build an international 
consensus behind the stricter view. The British would have 
gone along. But the French, the Soviets, the Turks and per¬ 
haps the gulf Arabs themselves would have been frightened 
away. The war aims were thus limited to defending Saudi 
Arabia and liberating Kuwait. 


Navy Lt. Jeffrey Zaun 


The first view had the upper hand. In the scheme of 
things, the limited war aims held out the promise of a less 
bloody campaign. There were also the arguments about the 
“balance of power” in the aftermath of Iraq’s defeat: The 
key players in the coalition did not want to see Iraq dis¬ 
membered. The gulfs Arab states, in particular, said they 
wanted the regime in 
Baghdad chastened but 
not destroyed. The course 
of the war, though, has 
now decreed its own lim¬ 
its and goals. Saddam 
Hussein has tipped the 
balance in favor of a more 
punitive outcome. 

After Hussein, it is 
said, there could be the 
deluge in Iraq. The coun¬ 
try could come apart. The 
Shiite majority could 
break with its quietism 
and bid for power. The 
Kurds in the north may 
make a run for it and 
have their revenge against 
the Arabs of the plains. 
Held together only by 
fear, the place could frag¬ 
ment, we are warned. 

This is a deadly region 
which can taint any vic¬ 
tory, taunt any victor. The 
Iranians may strike, renew 
their bid for mastery over 
the gulf after the Iraqi 
despot is defeated. The 
Syrian radicals, too, may 
go on a rampage. The be¬ 
nign dynastic states of the 
gulf, the envy of their 
poorer relations, could 
fall to new predators. We 
could prevail only to reap 
a whirlwind. 

We hear all this, but it 
has less power and less 
urgency than it did a 
while ago. To be sure, we 
have no guarantee of a 
“good peace” after Hussein. We have only the knowledge 
that the man in that Baghdad bunker has both shattered 
the peace and violated the codes of war. Despite that, the 
silent republic Saddam Hussein rules can find a way back 
into the world of states. A prudent victory ought to secure 
the conditions for Iraq’s rehabilitation. But Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s own case is wholly different. From the moral wilder¬ 
ness he inhabits there ought to be no return and no pros¬ 
pect of rehabilitation. □ BY FOUAD AjAMl 


RAF Flight Lt. Adrian Nichol 
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Science digest ■ On February 4, 
nearly 5,000 scientists are expected 
to attend the annual conference of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. President Bush is slat¬ 
ed to give the opening address, and 
the conferees will have ample op¬ 
portunity to hear about two subjects 
now in the news: high-tech defense 
equipment and international securi¬ 
ty. In the next few weeks, the de¬ 
bate over genetic engineering could 
heat up again, as National Institutes 
of Health researchers begin experi¬ 
mental gene therapy on several can¬ 
cer patients. Record temperatures — 
six of the seven warmest years in 
more than a century occurred in the 
’80s —have prompted the United 
Nations to sponsor meetings on 
global warming starting next week 
in Washington. Negotiators will dis¬ 
cuss a treaty to limit the greenhouse 
gases spewing into the atmosphere. 



DATABASE 


A SEA CHANGE IN THE AIR 

The foundations of a potential revolution for America’s beleaguered airlines have 
emerged from the wreckage that the industry now finds itself experiencing. Trans¬ 
portation Secretary Samuel Skinner has made it easier to attract much needed 
capital by allowing foreign carriers to buy up 
to 49 percent of U.S. airlines. Foreign owner¬ 
ship has long been limited to 25 percent, a 
practice that its supporters claimed was 
based on national security concerns but that 
served protectionist interests as well. The 
new rule will allow KLM Royal Dutch Air¬ 
lines to retain most of its $400 million invest¬ 
ment in Northwest Airlines and could en¬ 
courage smaller regional carriers such as New rules. Secretary Skinner 
US Air and Midway to seek foreign alliances. 

The recent demise of Eastern Airlines also may pump cash into the drained coffers 
of surviving carriers. Without the competition, Delta and Pan Am already have 
eliminated cheap flights; that’s bad news for fliers but, say analysts, a necessity for an 
industry that lost $2 billion in 1990 and still has two major airlines —Pan Am and 
Continental —in bankruptcy. Now, with thousands of passengers canceling flights 
due to the Persian Gulf war, the industry’s problems may deepen (see Money Clip). 

NEW ACCESS FOR THE DISABLED 

Every type of business, from health spas to concert halls, will have to change the way 
it operates if federal proposals to improve public access for the country’s 43 million 
disabled are adopted. The rules, which would cover nearly all public places, include 
the requirement that restaurants set aside 5 percent of their space for disabled 
patrons. Many businesses are concerned that compliance will force their costs to 
skyrocket, although the federal government estimates that bringing new buildings 
into compliance would raise construction costs less than 1 percent. The rules are open 
to public comment until late March and are scheduled to go into effect next year. 



Percentage of U.S. scientists and 
engineers employed in defense 
industries: 13 

Percentage of 1989 engineering 
Ph.D.’s from U.S. colleges granted 
to foreigners: 51.7 
Percentage of college freshmen 
who plan to be scientists: 1.4 
Business executives: 9.3 
Year with the highest average 
temperatures on earth: 
1990-59.81° F 
With the lowest: 
1884-57.79° F 
Percentage of U.S. adults 
who think the sun goes around 
the earth: 20 * 

Who think dinosaurs 
and humans lived at the 
same time: 45* 


ByJoAnnTooley 


MONEY CLIP 


Grounded 

The prospect of 
gulf-related terror¬ 
ism has caused 
Americans to stay 
home. The Ameri¬ 
can Society of 
Travel Agents esti¬ 
mates more than a 
50 percent drop in 
overseas travel. 



Carpet-bombed 

Nationwide, retail 
sales have nose¬ 
dived, falling by 


USN&WR —Basic data: U.S. Dept, of Commerce 

Stalled out .A $21 billion decline 
in consumer spending, primarily 
for autos, has hit the economy. 


20-60 percent 
since shooting be¬ 
gan, according to 
Barnard’s Retail 
Marketing Report. 

Eye popper 

Variety reported an 
early drop in 
moviegoing. But, 
says analyst Mar¬ 
tin Grove, box of¬ 
fice receipts from 
January 18-20 were 
34 percent higher 
than last year. 
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The odds of another carmaker coming up with a car 
life the new Toronado Trofeo® are, well, astronomical. 

That’s because the 1991 Tfofeo’s uncommon luxury 
is light years ahead of ordinary luxury coupes. 

For starters, there’s a state-of-the-art visual infor¬ 
mation center available that’s capable of storing and 
recalling up to 51 useful, full-color displays. 

Other standard features include a responsive 
3800 V6 engine with tuned port injection, a touring 
suspension system, anti-lock brakes, a driver-side air 
bag that supplements the safety belt, power adjustable 
front bucket seats and remote lock controls. 

The new Trofeo is also protected by a truly unique 
feature. The Oldsmobile Edge-\he most comprehensive 
owner satisfaction program in the industry 


Visit your Oldsmobile® dealer today Or call toll-free 
1-800-242-OLDS, Monday-Friday 9 a.m.-7 p.m. EST. 

You’ll see that, unlike Halley’s comet, the new Trofeo 
is one phenomenon you can experience every day 


In highway mileage, we do a number on the competition. 



TORONADO 

BMW 

LEXUS 


TROFfiO 

325IX 

ES250 

EPAEstimatedMPGHighway. ... 

.27,.. . 

. . .22.. . 

. . . .24 

Highway Range (miles). 

.... .508. .. . 

. .361. . . 

... 382 


Highway range estimates are obtained by multiplying HPA highway estimates by the fuel tank 
capacity in gallons. BMW 325 iX and Lexus ES 250 equipped with optional automatic transmission. 
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The New Generation of Oldsmobile™ 
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WORLD 


FEISTY MAYOR 

When an Iraqi Scud missile de¬ 
stroyed the entrance to a Tel Aviv 
theater, Mayor Shlomo Lahat had 
the owners put up a sign that read: 
“We’re more open than usual.” 

Such mirthful defiance in the 
midst of crisis has become the 
trademark of the feisty 63-year-old 
Lahat. Known by his childhood 
nickname of “Cheech,” Lahat is 
what Israelis call a “hevra-man,” a 



Mayor Shlomo Lahat 


regular guy. During the missile at¬ 
tacks on his city, he has been among 
the first at the scene, finding shelter 
for the homeless, offering sympathy 
to the wounded and, in keeping 
with his reputation as a jokester, us¬ 
ing humor to reassure residents. 

Though Tel Aviv is Israel’s largest 
city, Lahat has not, until now, been 
as well known outside the country 
as Jerusalem’s long-standing mayor, 
Teddy Kollek. In Israel, however, 
the ex-general who has governed 
Tel Aviv since 1973 has long been 
controversial. Although he belongs 
to the ruling Likud party, Lahat 
supports an independent Palestinian 
state in the occupied territories and 
favors negotiations with the out¬ 
lawed Palestinian Liberation Front. 
After a recent rash of stabbings of 
Israelis by Palestinians, he resisted 
calls to banish Arab workers. 

Typically unabashed, Lahat knows 
there is nothing funny about the 
threat that his city and country are 
facing. As he surveyed an attack site 
in Tel Aviv last week, Lahat offered 
a sober solution. “First, we have to 
murder Saddam Hussein,” he said. 
“If they had killed Hitler early on, 
millions of innocent people would 
have remained alive.” 


THE COLD WINTER OF MIKHAIL GORBACHEV 

With outraged Soviet republics in open rebellion and his country’s economy out of 
control, Mikhail Gorbachev is experiencing what looks like a very cold and worsening 
winter. His latest attempt to deal with the Soviet Union’s economy has not only wiped 
out a third of the country’s money supply, it has also sacrificed still more of his 
withering public support, making it 
more likely that his political foe, Boris 
Yeltsin, will gain further power. 

Hoping to cripple black market¬ 
eers and soak up excess money that 
is fueling inflation, Gorbachev or¬ 
dered that all 50- and 100-ruble bank 
notes should be exchanged for lower 
denominations. But surly Soviet citi¬ 
zens lined up outside banks, com¬ 
plaining that thrifty, ordinary folks — 
not crooks—were the main victims 
of Gorbachev’s effort. 

Indeed, for years, too much Soviet money has chased too few goods, forcing 
babushkas to tuck away a few hundred rubles to pay for their funerals and young 
couples to keep wads of cash on hand for the sudden opportunity to buy a rare 
consumer item. Moscow authorities reported a sharp increase in heart-attack 
ambulance calls in the hours after the new rule was announced. The reason: Many 
people found that their savings were rendered worthless by the limitations on the 
amount of money in outmoded bank notes that could be exchanged for the new 
denominations. One certain beneficiary of the furor is Russian Republic leader 
Yeltsin. Russia was one of four republics that defied Gorbachev’s initial deadline 
by providing additional time to exchange high-denomination rubles, reflecting 
Yeltsin’s bitter opposition to Gorbachev. 

Meanwhile, Gorbachev’s other problems continue unabated. Negotiations with 
the Baltic republics, where violence has claimed nearly two dozen lives, are at a 
standstill. Some of his oldest allies are now his sharpest critics. “The man who 
launched our renewal is now claiming the role of its gravedigger,” said former 
Army Gen. Dmitri Volkogonov, an early champion of reform. A recent poll 
showed that half of the Muscovites questioned expect massive unrest to erupt by 
spring. Little wonder that President Bush is reportedly thinking about postponing 
his February summit meeting with Gorbachev in Moscow. 

RELIEF WORKERS FLEE SUDAN 

Ripples from the gulf war have spread to Sudan. The military government’s 
decision to ally itself with Saddam Hussein is threatening to shut off Western food 
supplies to a destitute population already battered by severe drought and seven 
years of civil war. Even before the gulf war started, Sudan faced a famine worse 
than that of 1984-85, in which hundreds of thousands of Sudanese starved to death. 
This year, as many as 1 in 3 of Sudan’s 26 million people will need food assistance, 
but relief agencies have pledged to supply 
only 80,000 tons of the 1.2 million tons of 
food needed to stave off famine. Now, most 
foreign relief workers and agencies have 
fled the African country as a result of the 
government’s release of five imprisoned Pal¬ 
estinian terrorists and the start of massive 
anti-American demonstrations related to 
the gulf war. Suddenly, an already desperate 
Sudanese child. Gloomier future situation looks even bleaker. 




Massacre site. Steel cross in Vilnius 
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THE STRONG, SILENT TYPE. 


For 50 years, one life insurance 
company has ranked first in dividend 
performance more 
times than any other. 

That's the consistent 
performance of 
Northwestern Mutual 
Life. The company 
that has repeatedly 
received the highest ratings from 
Standard & Poor’s, A.M. Best and 
Moody’s. Not everyone has heard of 
us. Some people have. 


Tim's Ranked #1 h 
Dividend Performance 
In Last 50 Years 


n 

ituair 

The Quiet Company® 


Hale Irwin, Policyowner 
Winner 1990 U.S. Open 


Source: An NML study of 20-year interest-adjusted cost histories for comparable ordinary life policies as published by Flitcraft Compend and Best’s Flitcraft Compend for the years 1941-1990. Dividends 
are not an estimate or guarantee of future results. Policy value increases by applying dividends toward additional paid-up insurance. © 1991 The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, WI 














INTERVIEW 


DISPATCHES 


REFLECTIONS 

Noted cultural historian Paul Fussell, 
whose 1989 book, “Wartime” (Oxford 
University Press), explores the impact 
of World War II on society, shared 
his view of America’s response to the 
gulf war with U.S. News. 

On the first reaction: 

What happens in 
all wars is happen¬ 
ing—a great initial 
optimism, a sense 
that it’s all going to 
be very easy, that it 
can be conducted 
safely from a great 
distance. Nobody’s 
yet at the latter stage of understand¬ 
ing that slaughter is necessary. If 
there’s a land war, there are going 
to be many casualties, and they can 
be replaced only by conscripts. The 
relationship between the populace 
and the Pentagon is going to'be¬ 
come adversarial. Vietnam’s ghost is 
on all sides. 

On the tools of war: 

All the high-tech stuff suggests 
that war can be conducted in a new 
way. The actuality in Tel Aviv and 
elsewhere indicates that there is no 
new way, there’s only the old way: 
You kill people, you ruin houses 
and you poison the atmosphere to 
win. The high-tech pretense strikes 
me as euphemistic, an attempt to 
pretend that the awful isn’t happen¬ 
ing, that it can be made remote and 
therefore harmless by machinery. 

On the media and public dissent: 

I have never seen a war in which 
the media have not been captured 
by the government. They’re certain¬ 
ly not the free and sarcastic critical 
elements that we’re used to thinking 
of them as. The media have had to 
adapt themselves to the war. And if 
the war goes on long enough, most 
other institutions will have to 
change as well, [such as] universities 
and colleges and the institutions 
that promote satire and debate. 

That is inevitable. 




■ Play it again. Amman has quickly become the Lisbon of this war —an oasis of 
neutrality and intrigue somewhere between Baghdad, Dhahran, Jerusalem and 
downtown Washington. At the smoky A1 Hana Pub in the Jordan Intercontinental 
Hotel, Western newsmen, Jordanian officials, Palestinian activists and Iraqi agents 
mingle uneasily, watching the evening news. Last week, one newscast nearly led to 
a brawl, as beer-swigging patrons watched Iraqi footage of captured allied airmen. 
A few Palestinians pointed gleefully at the battered faces of the Western prisoners 
of war. Furious, a British journalist made a fist and began moving toward the 
Palestinians; just in time, colleagues pulled him away. Since then, the hotel has 
decided to take no chances. There is now a separate lounge, especially for 
journalists, tucked away on the eighth floor. 

■ Raid! There is at least one intruder that 
strikes terror into the heart of Saddam Hussein, 
and it’s not part of the high-tech arsenal now 
raining destruction on Iraq. Hussein, it seems, is 
horrified by cockroaches. This according to a Thai 
woman who once worked as a maid at the presi¬ 
dential palace in Baghdad and recently returned 
to Thailand. She says Hussein appeared fearless 
about the prospect of a war. Roaches, she says, 
were the only thing he was “extremely afraid of.” 

■ Roadblock. Some soldiers think the most 
dangerous place in the gulf is the stretch of high¬ 
way they’ve dubbed Suicide Alley. On the one 
road that runs through the desert to the Kuwaiti 
border, small vehicles constantly try to pass slow- 
moving convoy trucks, often with disastrous con¬ 
sequences. Lately, there are commonly as many as 
three accidents a day. 

■ Drab. At a British Army feeding station next to a major highway in Saudi 
Arabia, two soldiers complained to each other about their ill-fitting uniforms. 
“Look ’ere,” said one, tugging on his waistband. “I’ve got a 34 waist, and these 
pants are about a size 40.” The other soldier had the opposite complaint: “Mine 
are too bloody tight.” Standing in the desert dust, oblivious to the passing convoy 
trucks, the men did the only sensible thing: They pulled off their trousers and 
happily exchanged them. 

■ Room service. Most people in Riyadh hoped that the Saudi capital would be 
out of range of Scud rockets, so few of them obtained their own gas masks. Indeed, 
civil-defense distribution centers had stopped selling masks at about the time the 
Scuds began falling, and the U.S. Embassy had decided not to distribute masks to 
American citizens. When the first air-raid alert produced a packed house in the 
small basement air-raid shelter beneath the Riyadh Hyatt Regency Hotel, at least 
one bizarre scene ensued. A hotel staffer scurried down the hall wearing a clear 
plastic laundry bag over his head. 

■ Be prepared. Lt. Khalid Selmi, a Saudi pilot, likes to watch “Top Gun” 
before his missions. The Tom Cruise movie “helps,” says the King Faisal Air Force 
Academy graduate, “so I won’t be surprised by the real situation.” 

■ Totem. A man-size casing of a Patriot missile has materialized in the lobby of 
the Dhahran International Hotel. It’s decorated with caricatures of Saddam Hus¬ 
sein and has “We love you” painted across the center. No one seems to know how 
the used shell got there. But people have taken to tapping it for good luck as they 
pass, knowing that the Patriot is nearly all that stands between the hotel and 
Hussein’s attacks on the air base next door. 



Reported by Peter Cary, Richard Z. Chesnoff, Joseph L. Galloway, Jim Impoco, Carla Anne Robbins and Mike Tharp 
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Q&A 


WAR DIVIDEND 

Early news of the gulf war stunned 
even criminals, as police in several 
United States cities reported crime de¬ 
clining in the war’s early hours. Even¬ 
tually, the conflict could encourage 
crime, as sociologist Dane Archer of 
the University of California at Santa 
Cruz, an expert on violence around 
the world, explained to U.S. News: 

Why did you study war and crime? 

When the U.S. homicide rate 
doubled during the Vietnam War, I 
wondered about a relationship be¬ 
tween private violence and violence 
by the government in war. Data 
from 50 nations that went to war 
show that most experienced sub¬ 
stantial increases in homicide rates. 
In fact, the highest increases oc¬ 
curred in countries that won wars. 
People have wrongly assumed that 
veterans are the problem: Jesse and 
Frank James fought in the Civil War, 
and when the w 
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PEOPLE 


CLARENCE CONNER became the first known casualty among the 
American ground forces in the gulf war when he was wounded in the 
shoulder, thus also becoming the first serviceman to qualify for the 
Purple Heart in the conflict. The 21-year-old Navy medic from Ban¬ 
ning, Calif., was hit by shrapnel near the Kuwaiti border while the 
Marine Corps patrol he was traveling with traded artillery fire with 
Iraqi troops. He remains in Saudi Arabia, recovering from his wound, and will 
receive his decoration soon. 

SEN. DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN wants to close yet another door 
on the cold war by abolishing the Central Intelligence Agency. The 
New Yorker argues that the CIA aggravates East-West tensions by 
undermining the State Department’s role as the primary agency 
conducting foreign policy. He has proposed the “End of the Cold War 
Act of 1991,” which would put all intelligence operations under the 
Secretary of State’s control and would eliminate CIA practices such as compiling 
lists of people with ideologies allegedly unacceptable to the U.S. government. 

STEVEN ROMER is either a modern-day Robin Hood or an outright 
thief. So say investigators looking into the New York lawyer’s disap¬ 
pearance with, according to some sources, at least $15 million of his 
clients’ money. In a letter, Romer explained that the “money is no 
longer available. I used [it] to feed some hungry people.” State officials 
say that the heist could be the largest ever by an American attorney of 
his clients’ funds. The 55-year-old lawyer has reportedly fled to Sierra Leone, 
tending to his interests in several gold mines. 
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INTERVIEW 


REFLECTIONS 

Noted cultural historian Paul Fussell, 
whose 1989 book, “Wartime” (Oxford 
University Press), explores the impact 
of World War II on society, shared 
his view of America’s response to the 
gulf war with U.S. News. 

On the first reaction: 

What happens in 
all wars is happen¬ 
ing—a great initial 
optimism, a sense 
that it’s all going to 
be very easy, that it 
can be conducted 
safely from a great 
distance. Nobody’s 
yet at the latter stage of understand¬ 
ing that slaughter is necessary. If 
there’s a land war, there are going 
to be many casualties, and they can 
be replaced only by conscripts. The 
relationship between the populace 
and the Pentagon is g oing to'be- 
come adversarial. Viet 
on all sides. 
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That is inevitable. 


DISPATCHES 


■ Play it again. Amman has quickly become the Lisbon of this war —an oasis of 
neutrality and intrigue somewhere between Baghdad, Dhahran, Jerusalem and 
downtown Washington. At the smoky A1 Hana Pub in the Jordan Intercontinental 
Hotel, Western newsmen, Jordanian officials, Palestinian activists and Iraqi agents 
mingle uneasily, watching the evening news. Last week, one newscast nearly led to 
a brawl, as beer-swigging patrons watched Iraqi footage of captured allied airmen. 
A few Palestinians pointed gleefully at the battered faces of the Western prisoners 
of war. Furious, a British journalist made a fist and began moving toward the 
Palestinians; just in time, colleagues pulled him away. Since then, the hotel has 
decided to take no chances. There is now a separate lounge, especially for 
journalists, tucked away on the eighth floor. 

■ Raid! There is at least one intruder that 
strikes terror into the heart of Saddam Hussein, 
and it’s not part of the high-tech arsenal now 
raining destruction on Iraq. Hussein, it seems, is 
horrified by cockroaches. This according to a Thai 
woman who once worked as a maid at the presi¬ 
dential palace in Baghdad and recently returned 
to Thailand. She says Hussein appeared fearless 
about the prospect of a war. Roaches, she says, 
were the only thing he was “extremely afraid of.” 

■ Roadblock. Some soldiers think the most 
dangerous place in the gulf is the stretch of high¬ 
way they’ve dubbed Suicide Alley. On the one 
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pass, knowing that the Patriot is nearly all that stands between the hotel and 
Hussein’s attacks on the air base next door. 
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PEOPLE 


Q&A 

WAR DIVIDEND 

Early news of the gulf war stunned 
even criminals, as police in several 
United States cities reported crime de¬ 
clining in the war’s early hours. Even¬ 
tually, the conflict could encourage 
crime, as sociologist Dane Archer of 
the University of California at Santa 
Cruz, an expert on violence around 
the world, explained to U.S. News: 

Why did you study war and crime? 

When the U.S. homicide rate 
doubled during the Vietnam War, I 
wondered about a relationship be¬ 
tween private violence and violence 
by the government in war. Data 
from 50 nations that went to war 
show that most experienced sub¬ 
stantial increases in homicide rates. 
In fact, the highest increases oc¬ 
curred in countries that won wars. 
People have wrongly assumed that 
veterans are the problem: Jesse and 
Frank James fought in the Civil War, 
and when the war stopped, they 
didn’t stop. But homicides by those 
too old to have fought also went up. 

How do you explain this? 

Violence appears to be conta¬ 
gious. When a famous person like 
Marilyn Monroe commits suicide, 
an echo occurs in the population. 
When a country goes to war, it re¬ 
verses a taboo on using violence to 
solve individual conflicts by saying 
that killing is an acceptable means 
of settling a conflict. So people tend 
to hit back more at someone who 
has hurt them. There’s the percep¬ 
tion that the person seen as giving 
offense deserves to die, as in war. 

Do you expect a big rise in murders? 

Not necessarily. It may depend on 
the casualty total and how success¬ 
ful the war is. It took 58,000 deaths 
in Vietnam to influence a doubling 
of the domestic murder rate. Our 
homicide rate already is astronomi¬ 
cal, and the government is taking 
steps to decrease the perceived 
amount of violence that is taking 
place in the gulf; both may limit the 
effect on crime. 


CLARENCE CONNER became the first known casualty among the 
American ground forces in the gulf war when he was wounded in the 
shoulder, thus also becoming the first serviceman to qualify for the 
Purple Heart in the conflict. The 21-year-old Navy medic from Ban¬ 
ning, Calif., was hit by shrapnel near the Kuwaiti border while the 
Marine Corps patrol he was traveling with traded artillery fire with 
Iraqi troops. He remains in Saudi Arabia, recovering from his wound, and will 
receive his decoration soon. 



§ SEN. DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN wants to close yet another door 
on the cold war by abolishing the Central Intelligence Agency. The 
New Yorker argues that the CIA aggravates East-West tensions by 
undermining the State Department’s role as the primary agency 
conducting foreign policy. He has proposed the “End of the Cold War 
Act of 1991,” which would put all intelligence operations under the 
Secretary of State’s control and would eliminate CIA practices such as compiling 
lists of people with ideologies allegedly unacceptable to the U.S. government. 


STEVEN ROMER is either a modern-day Robin Hood or an outright 
thief. So say investigators looking into the New York lawyer’s disap¬ 
pearance with, according to some sources, at least $15 million of his 
clients’ money. In a letter, Romer explained that the “money is no 
longer available. I used [it] to feed some hungry people.” State officials 
say that the heist could be the largest ever by an American attorney of 
his clients’ funds. The 55-year-old lawyer has reportedly fled to Sierra Leone, 
tending to his interests in several gold mines. 




ANTHONY M. FRANK, the nation’s postmaster general, warned last 
week that raising the price of a first-class stamp to 29 cents may not be 
enough. Many Americans, he said, would prefer the “roundness” of a 
30-cent stamp. To critics who grouse about the new sticker price, the 
former California savings and loan executive says that the United 
States still has the lowest postal rates in the industrialized world. 



GOV. NORMAN BANGERTER of Utah is due to sign what will likely be the nation’s 
strictest abortion law. The measure would ban the majority of abortions. “It’s time 
to get this legislation before the courts,” says Bangerter, who expects a legal 
challenge. Abortion-rights activists have threatened to fight efforts to bring the 1998 
Winter Olympics to Utah if the measure becomes law. 


Tougher measures. Bangerter with his wife, Colleen 
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■ ON SOCIETY 


by John Leo 


Protesting a complex war 


T here are three groups of peace protesters, I. F. 
Stone wrote in June of 1965: “the democratic 
forces” who aim to persuade their fellow citizens of 
the folly of the Vietnam War; the “religious forces” 
(“though many among them are not religious in a conven¬ 
tional sense”) who want to testify to their own moral dis¬ 
approval by disobeying the law, and the “revolutionary 
forces,” who want to undermine the American political 
system or world capitalism. 

Stone was a radical, a beacon to the antiwar movement 
and a constant thorn in the side of Lyn¬ 
don Johnson, but here he sounds curi¬ 
ously conservative, approving only the 
first group of “democratic” dissenters 
who use rational argument to mobilize 
protest. His dismissal of the “religious 
forces” seems almost patronizing. (At the 
time, he apparently considered them 
somewhat unworldly and ineffective, and 
he may have caught a whiff of the self- 
dramatizing aspect of breaking the law.) 

Why does this column by an early and 
ferocious opponent of the Vietnam War 
seem so quaint today? Well, Stone did 
not understand what TV was about to do 
to political debate in America, upping 
the value of symbolic protest and tele¬ 
genic stunts. But there’s something more 
obvious: his faith in reason, argument 
and democratic procedures. He knew 
that peace movements, like war move¬ 
ments, stir up the irrational, “often be¬ 
coming] disguised vehicles for aggres¬ 
sion and hatred.” That’s why he urged 
Vietnam protesters “not to express alien¬ 
ation or to bring about estrangement but 
to make free institutions work in foreign policy.” 

Stone’s “democratic forces” are at work in today’s 
peace movement, which seemed to spring up instantly, 
with more force than many of us expected. But no one 
can say what character the peace movement will take on 
if the war is not over fairly soon. There are grand oppor¬ 
tunities for psychodrama (I am filled with buried rage, 
said a Harvard graduate-student demonstrator, who now 
has an opportunity to unbury some of it under a peace 
banner). This presumably comes under Stone’s heading 
of the expression of alienation and estrangement. 

Confusion over causes. There is much more tolerance 
nowadays for alienation, and the society is much more 
fractured than at the time of Vietnam. For instance, we 
now have familiar domestic lobbies that seem to view war 
protest as an extension of pressure-group politics by other 
means. They include the more disruptive gay groups who 
seem to regard the gulf war as an infringement on AIDS 
research (“Fight AIDS, not Arabs”). We also have the 
National Organization for Women, which opposes the 
war in large part because Kuwait and Saudi Arabia are 
nasty to women (not letting females drive and practicing 


“gender apartheid”), and the groups dedicated to the ar¬ 
gument that blacks and Hispanics shouldn’t support the 
war because America is still racist. Washington Post writer 
Juan Williams complains that TV audiences “are hearing 
primarily the shrill, racially divisive messages of leaders 
such as [Jesse] Jackson.” 

The antiwar movement is also home to an alliance of 
mostly far-right antisemitic groups. This includes the Lib¬ 
erty Lobby, the Lyndon LaRouche organization and Lou¬ 
is Farrakhan’s Nation of Islam, all of which attribute the 
gulf war to various Jewish conspiracies. 
Almost as dismaying are the leftover 
Vietnam protest leaders who are inexpli¬ 
cably using the rhetoric, tactics and argu¬ 
ments of the 1960s, like generals fighting 
the last war. David Dellinger, back from 
being mothballed for 20 years, has al¬ 
ready called for Bush’s impeachment. 
(That was LBJ who conducted an illegal, 
unauthorized war, Dave, not George 
Bush.) The spacey former Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Ramsey Clark, who detected no 
flaws in Ho Chi Minh, has not acknowl¬ 
edged any in Hussein, either. He refuses 
to condemn the invasion of Kuwait and 
has allowed the LaRouche organization 
and other antisemitic groups into his um¬ 
brella organization, Coalition to Stop 
U.S. Intervention in the Middle East. 
Clark was recently quoted as accusing the 
United States of “demonizing” Hussein 
and LaRouche, though most of us would 
say that these two gentlemen did a nice 
job of demonizing themselves. 

Selective indignation seems to be the 
order of the day among many antiwar 
demonstrators. The Boston Globe reported that “almost 
none of the speakers” mentioned the invasion of Kuwait or 
attacks on Israel, presumably because that sort of thing 
interferes with the theory that this war is about oil prices. 
“No blood for oil” is so simple, so uncluttered by thought or 
comprehension of real politics, that many people obviously 
do not intend to give it up. Like a hovercraft, it never 
touches the real ground: the threat to the world by a 
barbarian with a million-man army and nuclear weapons in 
his future. Author and critic Richard Rodriguez writes, 
“What our skepticism leaves us with is fear of complexity — 
in another time we would have called it isolationism.” 

This is a troubling war, and there are many good reasons 
to oppose it. But it is not a referendum on the Reagan years 
and not a theater for personal alienation, not an open 
invitation to resume the extraordinary social chaos of the 
Vietnam era as if that were a normal side effect of all wars, 
good and bad, legal and illegal. I. F. Stone said that his 
three groups would lead the peace movement in very dif¬ 
ferent directions, and he suggested that demonstrators 
“may find it useful” to think about which group to join and 
where the nation should go. I think so, too. ■ 
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You Might Guess 
ThatThis IsThe Interior 
Of A Fine Automobile.' 







WASHINGTON WHISPERS 

SOVIET ENVOY tried to warn Iraqis of impending U.S. attack 
WHY THE U.S. had to counter its own missiles 


Hawk, still considered an excellent 
weapon though it is a generation 
older than the Patriot, the state of 
the art in surface-to-air missiles. Mil¬ 
itary analysts suspect the failure of 
the Iraqis to use the Hawks may be 
due to the Pentagon’s ability to 
counter its own electronic systems. 


FEDS likely to probe other top schools in Stanford billing scandal 


■ Failed tip-off. The story is firmly 
denied by the White House. But one 
highly placed insider familiar with 
the events insists that with allied 
planes already on the way to their 
targets on the night the gulf war be¬ 
gan, the Soviet ambassador in Bagh¬ 
dad tried to phone Saddam Hussein 
to warn that an attack was imminent. 
According to the source, the call fol¬ 
lowed requests by the Soviets that 
they be given advance warning of up 
to 48 hours before an allied attack on 
their erstwhile Iraqi ally. But wary 
that someone in Moscow might be¬ 
tray the H-hour secret, the Bush ad¬ 
ministration refused. Eventually, the 
Soviets received only one hour’s no¬ 
tice, and in the end, the source tells 
U.S. News, the caution was justified. 
He says the Soviets passed on the tip 
to their Baghdad envoy, who then at¬ 
tempted to contact Hussein. But 
when the diplomat phoned the dicta¬ 
tor’s headquarters, he was foiled by 
the Iraqi bureaucracy, which suggest¬ 
ed he go through proper channels 
and call the Foreign Ministry in the 
morning. The White House agrees 
the call was made but argues that 
Gorbachev was only engaged in a 
last-ditch effort to persuade Hussein 
to withdraw from Kuwait. 


■ Big win for old pro. Former col¬ 
leagues say that the emergency mission 
to Israel last week by Lawrence Eagle- 
burger was not only a diplomatic suc¬ 
cess but a much needed personal tri¬ 
umph for the deputy secretary of state. 
To calm Israeli fears, Eagleburger 
signed secret agreements giving Jerusa¬ 
lem instant access to U.S. intelligence 
on Iraq, such as spy-satellite photos 
and “real time” battlefield reports. The 
sources add that until Eagleburger was 
picked for the delicate task of persuad¬ 
ing the Israelis to maintain their low 
profile in the war, he was feeling more 
and more excluded from Secretary of 



Deputy Secretary of State Eagleburger 

Walking on air in Israel 


State James Baker’s inner circle. How¬ 
ever, when the president and Baker, 
taking advantage of Eagleburger’s spe¬ 
cial relationship with Israeli officials, 
dispatched him to Jerusalem —first on 
the eve of war and then after Iraqi 
Scud attacks —it was what one asso¬ 
ciate called “a vindication”for the 60- 
year-old former top aide to Henry Kis¬ 
singer. Another old pal said that after 
Eagleburger was invited to attend a 
special meeting of the Israeli cabinet, 
he “was walking on air. ” 


■ One of our own. One reason the 
U.S. military delayed attacking Iraq 
for SVz months after the August 2 
invasion of Kuwait was to find a way 
to jam the guidance system of Amer¬ 
ican missiles. This was necessary be¬ 
cause when the Iraqis took over Ku¬ 
wait, they captured Hawk antiair¬ 
craft missiles Kuwait had bought 
from the United States. But to date, 
the Iraqis have not fired a single 


■ Hit by Hussein. Intelligence sources 
believe that Saddam Hussein ordered 
the recent assassination in Tunis of 
two top Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
zation officials in order to gain control 
of the Palestinian terrorist groups they 
controlled. According to the sources, 
one of the victims, Abu lyad, Yassir 
Arafat’s No. 2 and mastermind of the 
1972 massacre of Israeli Olympic ath¬ 
letes in Munich, was the PLO’s intelli¬ 
gence chief; he also made the mistake 
of criticizing Hussein’s invasion of Ku¬ 
wait. The other target, Abu al-Hol, 
who was the PLO’s internal-security 
chief, ran operations in Israel, Israeli- 
occupied territories and Jordan. The 
slayings were believed to have been 
carried out at Hussein’s direction by 
the Abu Nidal terrorist organization, 
now headquartered in Baghdad. 


■ Spreading scandal. Other major re¬ 
search universities, such as the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Co¬ 
lumbia, Harvard and Johns Hopkins, 
are likely to join Stanford as targets of 
federal investigators looking into 
questionable billing practices in gov¬ 
ernment-financed campus research 
projects. Stanford, the second largest 
recipient of federal research grants, 
last week announced it was refunding 
$500,000 it had charged taxpayers for 
overhead that included such items as 
$5,500 to refurbish a piano and build a 
cedar-lined closet in President Don¬ 
ald Kennedy’s house and more than 
$1,000 for liquor served to guests at 
football-weekend receptions. But 
sources say that by the time the probe 
is over, the government could disal¬ 
low at least $50 million. A spokesman 
for Stanford — which derives $122 mil¬ 
lion, or 30 percent of its operating 
budget, from what it bills Washington 
for overhead on government research 
projects —says: “Fifty million is sur¬ 
prising; we have received no informa¬ 
tion to support such a figure.” 


Edited by Charles Fenyvesi 
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No one has to guess which line 
of American trucks is built best. 

For ten years running, consumer 
surveys have 
said “Ford!’* 

But what about 
the interiors? What’s inside? Defi¬ 
nitely not what you might guess. 

Inside, the full-size Ford pickup 
is surprisingly spacious. Luxurious. 


The contoured seats are as com¬ 
fortable as they are durable. The 
ergonomically placed instruments 
are so easy to use. 
Convenience and 
comfort amenities 
are too numerous to list here. 

But, even though this full-size 
pickup outsells any other, Ford is 
determined to make it even 


FordTrucks. 
TheBest Never Rest' 


Buckle up-together we can save lives. 

better-inside and out. 

The competition may not be 
comfortable with that kind of 
thinking. But, it’s a safe guess you 
will be. 


*Average of consumer-reported problems in a series of surveys of all ’81-’90 It. trucks designed and built in North 
America. Sales by Division. Note: the captain’s chairs shown on the previous page are optional. 
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Wars spit out images 
like spent artillery 
shells, and few are 
quickly forgotten. Tri¬ 
umphant pilots and 
tragic prisoners, their 
faces run together but 
| remain emblazoned 
on a nation’s con¬ 
sciousness, reminding it of the bright 
moments and bitter costs that define vi¬ 
olent conflict. Though the war with Iraq 
is still young, one image that will linger 
long after Saddam Hussein’s defeat is 
that of Gen. Colin Powell, the nation’s 
top military man, sternly but calmly 
helping Americans come to terms with 
another war. When giddiness and glib 
talk of a short fight lifted over the na¬ 
tion like an improbable balloon, it was 
Powell who stepped in and shot it 
down. With his classroom pointer and 
patient manner, it was tempting to 
think of him as a kindly professor. 
Tempting, but wrong. 

In World War I, a German general 
dismissed courageous British soldiers as 
“lions led by jackasses.” Saddam Hus¬ 
sein may have misjudged America’s po¬ 
litical will when he invaded Kuwait in 
August, but if he figured America’s mili¬ 
tary leadership to be patsies or quick-hit 
artists, he may now be doing some fast 
recalculating. As he outlined the battle 
plan against the Iraqi military, Powell, 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, sounded like a dispassionate sur¬ 
geon describing the procedure for re¬ 
moving a particularly noxious growth. 
“Our strategy to go after this Army is 
very, very simple,” he said. “First, we’re 
going to cut it off, and then we’re going 
to kill it.” Lest anyone think that was 
idle boast, Powell, who slept on the 




couch in his office for six nights straight 
after the deployment of U.S. and allied 
troops so he could monitor events, went 
on to outline how victory would be 
achieved. The allies would isolate the 
“brains of the operation,” he said, excise 
deposits of food and ammunition and tie 
off movement of supplies to troops in 
the field. Only once did he allow himself 
a smile. “We have a toolbox that’s full of 


lots of tools,” he said. “And I brought 
them all to the party.” 

Suddenly, most of the short-war talk is 
gone, the images of a neat, Nintendo- 
type air war replaced by those of grim 
troops and grimy tanks rumbling north 
along a slender desert highway toward 
Kuwait, preparing for the ground battle 
to come (Page 32). “To tell the truth, I 
really hope the ground troops don’t have 



COLIN POWELL, CITIZEN-SOLDIER 

In the footsteps of two Georges 


W hen Gen. Colin Powell appeared 
last week before the Pentagon 
press corps and the nation, he did more 
than provide an update on the war and 
settle a suddenly jittery nation’s fears 
that the conflict was turning sour be¬ 
cause Saddam Hussein was still stand¬ 
ing after a week of aerial bombardment. 
The nation’s highest ranking military 
officer is fighting to regain something 
that has been lost during the past two 
decades —the public’s faith in its fight¬ 
ing force. “Trust me,” he said. And by 
and large they did. 


Powell is able to transfer his unques¬ 
tioned personal integrity to the institu¬ 
tion he leads in part because, while he 
wields more power than almost any of his 
Pentagon predecessors, he is not addict¬ 
ed to it. While lesser men scurry after 
television cameras and newsmagazine 
cover stories, he tries to avoid attention. 
(Last week he tried to persuade U.S. 
News to put Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf, 
the commander of Operation Desert 
Storm, on its cover instead of himself.) 

The anonymous mentioners of na¬ 
tional politics are advancing him as a 
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I possible GOP presidential candidate in 
I 1996. Powell, however, likes to cite 

* Thomas Jefferson’s first inaugural ad- 

* dress: “I advance with obedience to the 
work, ready to retire from it whenever 

I you become sensible how much better 
I choice it is in your power to make.” 

Powell harks back to a long Ameri- 
f can tradition that runs from Gen. 

| George Washington to Gen. George C. 

Marshall, both of whom walked away 
■ from positions of enormous power, 
t Marshall relinquished the reins of pew¬ 
s' er and returned to his Leesburg, Va., 
estate in 1951, after serving as Army 
| chief of staff, secretary of state and sec- 
I retary of defense. Washington twice 
turned his back on power to return to 
j Mount Vernon, and in so doing invigo- 

_ 


rated the institution of democratic, ci¬ 
vilian government. 

The measure of Powell’s success is not 
just how well the military performs in 
times of crisis but its ability to maintain 
public trust in times of peace. He likes to 
say that although power without purpose 
is morally insupportable, purpose with¬ 
out power is morally indefensible. 

Under scrutiny. One year to the day 
before allied forces launched Operation 
Desert Storm, General Powell delivered 
a speech in Vienna’s Hofburg Palace. 
Around the table in the large rectangu¬ 
lar hall sat the military representatives 
of 34 states, including the chief of staff 
of the Soviet military, Gen. Mikhail 
Moiseyev—symbol of a military force 
that compels great fear but not much 


respect. Most military officers usually 
prepare to speak from charts and 
graphs, but Powell came armed with the 
Federalist papers and the Constitution. 
“The U.S. Constitution is a remarkable 
document —and a .demanding one for 
those of us who choose to make our ca¬ 
reer in the military,” Powell said. “We 
are required to pledge our sacred honor 
to a document that looks at the military 
... as a necessary, but undesirable, insti¬ 
tution useful in times of crisis; and to be 
watched carefully at all other times.” 

Depending on how this crisis ends, 
Powell, like Washington and Marshall 
before him, may find that power often 
gravitates to those who do not seek it. 


day Tet offensive by sending 40 or 50 
planes armed with chemical weapons, or 
charging with ExOcet missiles at U.S. air¬ 
craft carriers or troopships, hoping a 
handful will get through, kill hundreds or 
thousands and win him the kind of politi¬ 
cal victory the Viet Cong won in 1968. 

Again, Hussein may have miscalcu¬ 
lated, both politically and militarily. His 
abuse of captured pilots, the spilling of 
millions of gallons of Kuwaiti crude oil 
into the Persian Gulf and the missile at¬ 
tacks on Saudi and Israeli cities have 
angered George Bush, making it even 
less likely that the American command¬ 
er in chief will accept any outcome that 
allows Hussein to claim victory. 

Hussein may misunderstand them, 
but Powell and his compatriots are re¬ 
specting, not replicating, the lessons of 
the past. On his desk in the big corner 
office at the end of the Gen. Omar Brad¬ 
ley corridor on the Pentagon’s E-ring, 
Powell has a direct-line phone to Gen. 
H. Norman Schwarzkopf, the command¬ 
er of the 500,000 U.S. troops and their 
allies in the desert. That is more Ameri¬ 
can soldiers than have been massed at 
any time since the peak of the Vietnam 
War, where interservice rivalry and po¬ 
litical meddling helped ensure defeat. It 
is instructive that Powell and Schwarz¬ 
kopf, Army generals, so far have waged 
an air campaign fought almost entirely 
by Air Force, Navy and Marine fliers. 
Unlike Vietnam, during which Lyndon 
Johnson used to brag that U.S. planes 
“can’t even bomb an outhouse without 
my approval,” Schwarzkopf and his 
largely ground-based command have 
been left alone to pick the targets that 
will ensure the shortest war possible 
with the least involvement of ground 
troops. Bush, despite his obvious con- 


wars. First, his forces in Kuwait are hun¬ 
kered down for the kind of trench war¬ 
fare that enabled him to vanquish Irani¬ 
an teenagers. Second, although he is not 
seen as a hero in much of the Arab world, 
he may think he can emerge as one the 
way Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser did in 
1956, by standing up to a superpower, 
then settling for some kind of peace. Fi¬ 
nally, he may think he can launch a latter- 


to move at all,” says Specialist Richard 
Carlton, 22, a member of the 27th Engi¬ 
neer Battalion attached to the 18th Air¬ 
borne Corps. “But history shows you 
can’t win war without taking territory.” 

History also shows that soldiers and 
nations too often fight the last war, and 
that they sometimes pay too little atten¬ 
tion to its political consequences. Sad¬ 
dam Hussein may be fighting three old 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

cern and commitment, has let the mili¬ 
tary men do their jobs. 

This is not to suggest that all the news 
from the desert has been good, although 
there has been one very big and pleasant 
surprise. Even Pentagon critics say they 
have been astonished at the performance 
of so much untested weaponry and air¬ 
craft. The Stealth technology, for exam¬ 
ple, has evidently performed almost flaw¬ 
lessly. According to informed sources, 33 
of the first 36 Stealth sorties hit their 
targets dead center, two were near bulls- 
eyes and only one went awry. One knowl¬ 
edgeable person estimates that as much 
as 40 percent of the allied bombing dam¬ 
age has been done by the 30 Stealth fight¬ 
ers deployed in Operation Desert Storm. 

Even tried and tested technology has 
performed much better than expected. 
Administration advisers say President 
Bush was told to expect losses of roughly 
3 percent per day during the first three 
days of the air campaign, many or most 
of those from equipment failure. That 
translates into 200 to 300 downed planes 
and pilots. “I can absorb that,” Bush 
said, according to officials familiar with 
the briefing. In fact, the United States 
has lost just a handful of planes and pi¬ 
lots so far, and if the nation is outraged 
by Hussein’s treatment of downed air¬ 
men, it would be infinitely more so were 
losses on the order expected. 

Bad weather. The bad news is that 
heavy cloud cover, a fleet of hard-to-find 
mobile missile launchers and a network 
of hardened Iraqi facilities sheltering 
military leaders, aircraft and communi¬ 
cations equipment have all made the air 
campaign more difficult, delaying the 
ground war. While airmen continue to 
receive supplies of sun block from their 
families at home, the weather has been 
cold and cloudy. After days of dense 
cloud cover and dozens and dozens of 
bomber aircraft returning with their ord¬ 
nance undelivered, the weather finally 
broke, and Schwarzkopfs commanders 
sent up thousands of sorties through the 
weekend — as many as 3,000 in a 24-hour 
period. But the bad weather definitely set 
things back. “There is a lot to be done 
yet,” says Rear Adm. Douglas J. Katz, 
commander of the battle group attached 
to the carrier USS America in the Red 
Sea. “You can only put so many bombs 
on target, and you can only put so many 
missiles, and you can only inflict so much 
damage on a guy that has been working 
for 10 or 15 years to make a structure.” 

Early bomb damage assessments — 
“BDAs” in Pentagon parlance —put the 
estimates of destruction in Iraq, a rela¬ 
tively wealthy, urban country, as 



Night run. U.S. F-15E in Saudi Arabia 


“heavy.” Refugees from Baghdad con¬ 
firm that, describing the demolition of 
the 14-story Iraqi telephone headquar¬ 
ters in downtown Baghdad, the head¬ 
quarters of Hussein’s Ba’ath Party and 
the Bab al-Muadem Post Office, a com¬ 
munications center. Some experts esti¬ 
mate that 10 to 15 years of industrial de¬ 
velopment have been undone in just a 
few days of bombing. Three Tomahawk 
cruise missiles demolished the Defense 
Ministry, a graceful Ottoman building 
described on tourist maps as the Abassid 
Palace. Inasmuch as aerial bombard¬ 
ment can be “surgical,” the bombing of 
Baghdad evidently was, with areas adja¬ 
cent to strategic targets undamaged. 

Still, some refugees report damage to 
civilian areas, and it is clear there have 
been nonmilitary casualties — although 
the small figures reported even by Iraq 
itself suggest the care taken by allied pi¬ 
lots. Electricity, sewage and water facili- 


Bomb buildup. American ground crews stack 

ties have been knocked out in Baghdad, 
but unlike Libya after the U.S. bombing 
in 1986, Hussein’s government seems to 
be able to function, publishing a newspa¬ 
per each day and airing TV programs for 
those lucky enough to have generators. 

Outside Baghdad, the Pentagon’s 
BDAs have been maddeningly inconclu- 


Turks fear, but expect, war 


T urkey shares a border of 206 miles 
with Iraq, and everywhere along it 
the talk is of war. Take a small town 
like Cizre. For two weeks, the roads to 
this small village in southeastern Tur¬ 
key have been choked with troops and 
equipment. At the far edge of town, an 
antiaircraft battery shares a hillside 
with donkeys and sheep while nervous 
soldiers still in their teens camp in 
fields. At night, the people of Cizre 
hear highflying U.S. jets roaring out of 
the air base at Incirlik nearby. By day, 
Turkish jets and helicopters skim low 
over the dun-color hills, rattling win¬ 
dows and jangling nerves. “The people 
of Cizre think the jets are Scud mis¬ 
siles,” chuckles an unsympathetic Turk¬ 


ish officer. “They are afraid of gas.” 

And so Turkey slips closer to war. 
For Iraq, that means the prospect of a 
second front, but for the Turkish peo¬ 
ple, it raises a host of painful prospects. 
A recent newspaper poll found more 
than 89 percent of those surveyed op¬ 
posed to war, but 52 percent said Turk¬ 
ish involvement was inevitable. “War is 
not good for Turkey,” says shoemaker 
Husyen Belgec. “But if Saddam wants 
to bring Turkey into the war, then Tur¬ 
key is obliged to wage war.” 

Obliged or not, the Turks are getting 
ready. Almost 200,000 Turkish troops 
have been deployed along the border 
with Iraq. Raids into Iraq by American 
planes from Incirlik began almost two 
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500-pound bombs for allied aircraft at a Saudi Arabian air base. 


sive, but the first pilots up once the 
weather broke over the weekend had 
good news. “There’s a lot of blown-up 
stuff on the ground up there right now,” 
said Maj. Bobby Jernigan, 37, an F-16A 
pilot returning from a run to the Iraq- 
Kuwait border near where Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s elite Republican Guards are de¬ 


ployed. “You can see the spots where B- 
52s came through. There is a big long 
swath of craters.” 

Despite such apparent successes — 
and because of the Pentagon’s tight 
management of information, it is diffi¬ 
cult to verify them —big problems re¬ 
main. Hussein’s crude Scud missile at- 


weeks ago, but it wasn’t until last week 
that the government of President Tur- 
gut Ozal finally admitted it. Iraqi For¬ 
eign Minister Tariq Aziz promptly sent 
a message to Ankara warning that Tur¬ 
key would be held fully responsible for 
“unjustified aggressive conduct.” 

Teenage troops. For the moment, talk 
of opening a second front in a ground 
war is just that. Turkey’s Army has 
635,000 troops, but it relies on aging 
weapons and teenage soldiers. The 
Turks would be foolish to commit them 
against a more sophisticated Iraqi army. 

For many months, President Ozal has 
been far out in front of his countrymen 
on the need to cooperate with the anti- 
Iraq coalition. To his opponents and a 
jittery public, Ozal’s private agreements 
on the use of Incirlik only make the 
prospect of belligerence seem more in¬ 
evitable. And Ozal’s reassurances that 
Turkey will not take the offensive don’t 


square with the types of troops and 
equipment —boats and steel plates, pos¬ 
sibly elements of pontoon bridges — 
seen recently along the border. 

Of course, that could be just for show. 
Just by massing troops and driving back 
and forth behind his border, Ozal could 
tie up six to eight Iraqi divisions. That 
would win him handsome benefits from 
the West. At home and in the region, 
however, his maneuvering poses definite 
political risks. If the Turkish people are 
anxious about going to war, Tehran and 
Damascus are just as suspicious of Tur¬ 
key’s territorial ambitions at the end of 
the conflict. A short war with few unto¬ 
ward consequences for his country 
would leave Ozal sitting pretty; a long 
war would not. Worse, a second front on 
the Turkish border might well help end 
one conflict only to spark another. 


BY Stephen J. Hedges in Turkey 


tacks on Israel and Saudi Arabia 
subsided briefly, then resumed, con¬ 
firming that more of the mobile launch¬ 
ers remain in the desert. Though the 
Scuds are not militarily significant, they 
require a large diversion of aircraft that 
otherwise could be used against com¬ 
mand bunkers, still hidden aircraft and 
communications facilities. 

Decapitation. Here the difficulties are 
great. President Bush, General Powell 
and other officials have taken pains to say 
the air war is not aimed at “any individ¬ 
ual.” But it is no secret that in targeting 
command bunkers, the allied forces 
would be gratified if Hussein himself 
were in one when it got hit. It is a classic 
“decapitation” strategy, in all but name. 

Part of the problem is that Iraq has 
been aided in its pursuit of a long-war 
strategy by European and American 
companies. German, French and Ameri¬ 
can firms earned billions in recent years 
constructing a network of hardened sites, 
including seven allegedly nuclearproof 
shelters beneath Hussein’s various resi¬ 
dences and offices in Baghdad. After 
considerable arm-twisting, U.S. intelli¬ 
gence officials pried blueprints of most 
or all of the structures out of the compa¬ 
nies, and they now say they have extraor¬ 
dinarily precise targeting data on genera¬ 
tors, thickness of concrete walls and 
locations of critical ammo-storage areas. 
“I think we know as much about the 
network of bunkers,” says one knowl¬ 
edgeable official, “as the Iraqis do.” 

Combined with detailed photos pro¬ 
vided by the seven U.S. spy satellites now 
in the gulf, the blueprints and construc¬ 
tion data were given to Schwarzkopfs 
target planners within weeks after the 
invasion of Kuwait. Once they know 
what a target looks like and what part of 
it they are supposed to hit, strike plan¬ 
ners are given the target’s “desired level 
of destruction.” Before the beginning of 
Operation Desert Storm, and in the days 
since, strike planners have been going 
over reams of data and even running 
computerized analyses of specific target 
sites at the Naval Strike Warfare Center 
in Fallon, Nev., known as “Strike U.” 

Despite all the intelligence, the bun¬ 
kers protecting Iraq’s military com¬ 
manders and communications capabili¬ 
ties have resisted destruction, and no 
one is certain how many of Hussein’s 
aircraft are left. With time and extend¬ 
ed pounding, the bunkers and the com¬ 
munications networks will be taken out, 
Pentagon planners say, but the Iraqi Air 
Force could still deliver a devastating 
blow. Air Force and Navy planners say 
they are confident they could foil a ma¬ 
jor Iraqi air strike, particularly now that 
allied planes are flying from bases in 
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Turkey. But recently, they have put up 
more combat air patrols, or CAPs, 
around the clock. “We’re even flying 
more CAPs from hell,” says a senior of¬ 
ficial, referring to the dead-of-night 
four-hour air patrols. Other officials 
worry that in a wave of 50 to 60 Iraqi 
aircraft, a few might squeak through 
and hit troops protected by scanty for¬ 
ward air defenses. Aircraft delivering 
chemical weapons or Iraq’s deadly, 
French-made Exocet missiles could kill 
scores or perhaps hundreds. The idea 
would be to undermine public support 
for Desert Storm in America. 

Eyes in the sky. The bomb damage as¬ 
sessments will begin to give a more ex¬ 
act picture of what Hussein has left in 
his arsenal and what he doesn’t. The 
cloud cover cut the effectiveness of the 
photoreconnaissance satellites in low 
orbits, leaving U.S. intelligence officials 
with just one radar-imaging Lacrosse 
satellite that can see at night and 
through clouds. In practical terms, that 
gave the intelligence community’s pho¬ 
to interpreters just two lower-resolution 
photos of bombed target sites every 
day, instead of the batch of photos ev¬ 
ery two hours they normally received. 
Even with good weather, it is tricky as¬ 
sessing whether an airplane in a hard¬ 
ened shelter has been incapacitated. On 
simpler targets such as runways, Iraqi 
troops have demonstrated a remarkable 
ability to repair bomb damage quickly 
and patch runways within hours of an 
attack. 


With the bombing only recently begun 
on Iraqi troop concentrations, assessing 
damage will be similarly difficult, but the 
plan devised by Schwarzkopf and ap¬ 
proved by Powell and Bush allows more 
time for the “softening up” from the air 
before ground troops are committed, 
particularly if the cost in planes and pi¬ 
lots remains low. In the first two weeks of 
war there have been the inevitable firsts. 
Allied troops invaded the first piece of 
Kuwait, an insignificant sandbar called 
Qurah Island. Both sides have taken pris¬ 


oners of war, more than 100 by the allies, 
who say the Iraqi troops are “a sorry lot, 
ill-fed, with a single meal a day and not a 
very good one at that.” U.S. Marines 
have engaged in the first ground combat 
with Iraqis, an artillery skirmish near the 
Saudi-Kuwaiti border. The Iraqis lobbed 
shells at the Fox Battery of the 1st Marine 
Division. “What we did was send a mes¬ 
sage to Saddam,” said Capt. Bruce 
Kowalski, the unit’s commander. “If he 
sends over mail, we’ll return it marked 
‘postage due.’ ” 


From new guy to Top Gun 


THE MAKING OF A FIGHTER PILOT 


T he other stars of the air war against 
Iraq are the Air Force, Navy and 
Marine pilots who are delivering Amer¬ 
ica’s high-tech bombs and missiles. 

Flying a jet fighter, says one Air Force 
F-15 pilot, is like playing two video games 
at once while trying to drive a roller 
coaster at 600 miles per hour —often up¬ 
side down or sideways. Two pilots 40 
miles apart can close on each other in two 
minutes —or fire air-to-air missiles with¬ 
out ever seeing one another. “The differ¬ 
ence between a good guy and a great guy 
is knowing when to look at which display 
and when to look outside the aircraft,” 
says an Air Force pilot. “You have to 
learn the right instincts. The stick and 
rudder have to be second nature.” 


American pilots work harder than any¬ 
one except the Israelis at learning those 
instincts. By the time a pilot is ready to 
apply to the Air Force Fighter Weapons 
School at Nellis Air Force Base in Neva¬ 
da, he probably has flown for at least 
1,000 hours. (United Airlines pilots, by 
comparison, fly 80 hours per month.) 

And even Top Guns keep training in 
exercises such as “Red Flag,” in which a 
variety of warplanes battle bottle rockets 
(dubbed “Smoky SAMs”) and radar 
emitters that simulate surface-to-air 
missiles in complex war games over the 
Southwestern desert. Here is an F-15 pi¬ 
lot’s typical path to Top Gun status: 

■ New guy. When a new pilot arrives at 
his first squadron from Fighter Pilot In- 



Flying machine. A ground crew wheels a 


doctrination, he already has been flying 
almost every day for two years. That 
means he can fly his F-15 without crash¬ 
ing and has some idea of what it is sup¬ 
posed to do. His first two to six months 
typically are spent in academic, simula¬ 
tor and flight training, at first flying one- 
on-one with an instructor to learn basic 
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Fateful signature. Capt. Mark Koechle of Kokomo, Ind., signs bomb for delivery. 


The exchange gives just a hint of the 
kind of ground war that will come lat¬ 
er—and ample reason why the air cam¬ 
paign probably will run longer. Soldiers 
of the 82nd Airborne Division are so 
close to Iraqi troops that they can see the 
sun glinting off enemy truck windows. 
“They can see us,” says Specialist Troy 
Wrather of Coshocton, Ohio, “and we 
can see them.” Nearly every ground unit 
is moving up, but it still will take time 
before they’re engaged in the fight. 

Soldiers watching the endless line of 


trucks, tank transporters and armored 
personnel carriers — eight or 10 vehicles 
a minute, 24 hours a day—play games 
trying to guess which units are passing 
them and where they’re from. Since ev¬ 
erything is painted sand-colored and 
many of the units use the same weap¬ 
ons, it is hard to tell. But clearly, it is all 
going to the front to prepare for a 
ground assault unequaled since World 
War II. Some younger soldiers say they 
hope the war might end without a 
ground campaign. Others say they are 


ready for battle. “I’d rather go in than 
wait,” says Cpl. Robert Foley, 22, of 
Lawrence, Mass., sitting on an M-1A1 
tank belonging to the Army’s 2nd Ar¬ 
mored Division. 

Since Schwarzkopf is still concentrat¬ 
ing as much as 30 percent of the allied 
air force on finding Scud launchers, the 
air campaign will be directed at a variety 
of targets for some time to come and 
probably unable to deliver a knockout 
blow. The United States has 1,800 com¬ 
bat aircraft in the region and the allies 
have 400 more, not including attack he¬ 
licopters. But focusing on Scuds, planes, 
communications facilities, command 
bunkers and troop concentrations will 
continue to take some time, even for the 
top guns of Operation Desert Storm. It 
could require several more weeks and 
tens of thousands more combat sorties 
for the most intensive air campaign in 
history to make the theater ready for the 
players on the ground. And that, evi¬ 
dently, is just fine with most of the 
troops. “When we go north,” says Lt. 
David Kirby of Marine Task Force Rip¬ 
per, “I hope the Air Force has worked 
them over so well I can just push their 
soldiers over with my hands.” It’s a nice 
thought. But the history of modern war¬ 
fare suggests it will probably be a whole 
lot messier than that. ■ 


By Brian Duffy with peter cary, carla anne 
Robbins, Joseph L. Galloway and Mike Tharp in Saudi 
Arabia. Richard Z. Chesnoff, Jihan El-Tahri and Marie 
Colvin in Jordan. David Makovsky in Israel, Stephen J. 
Hedges in Turkey and Bruce B. Auster, Kenneth T. 
Walsh and Louise Lief in Washington 



cluster bomb past an F-15E. 


formations and master the weapons at 
his disposal, from the 20-mm cannon to 
the radar-guided Sparrow missile. Final¬ 
ly, he is ready to begin learning how to 
intercept an enemy plane and fight 
against Soviet weapons and tactics. 

■ Trainee. Next, a pilot is ready to tackle 
a tougher problem —defeating an air¬ 


plane as good as his own and a pilot 
trained like an American or an Israeli. “If 
he can meet and defeat U.S. pilots in U.S. 
planes with U.S. weapons, he can defeat 
anyone else,” says an Air Force flier. 

■ Mission-ready. After 100 hours of 
flight training, an Air Force pilot theo¬ 
retically is ready to fight as the wing- 
man for a more experienced flier. 

■ Element leader. After he has been op¬ 
erational for about a year and has a total 
of250-300 hours in his plane, a good pilot 
is ready to learn to lead another plane, a 
process that usually takes two months. 

■ Flight leader. A pilot who is adept at 
leading his wingman next learns to lead 
a basic four-airplane mission. 

■ Mission commander. After about 500 
hours of flying time and two years or 
so with his squadron, an exceptional 
“four-ship leader” can become a mis¬ 
sion commander, learning to put a doz¬ 
en or more planes together. Fewer 


than half of all pilots make it this far. 

■ Instructor pilot. The last and most 
coveted position in an Air Force squad¬ 
ron is that of instructor pilot, an honor 
that generally requires a minimum of two 
years and 600 hours in the aircraft — and 
an additional month or six weeks of spe¬ 
cialized training. Only 20 percent of all 
Air Force pilots ever become instructors. 

■ Top Gun. Three times a year, 30 or 40 
of the Air Force’s best F-15 pilots com¬ 
pete for six slots at the Fighter Weapons 
School. The winners get a four-month 
course that includes 250 hours of aca¬ 
demics and 30 to 40 training missions — 
all of them graded. “It’s like a big fire 
hose that you drink out of for four 
months,” says one Top Gun graduate. 

Still, no amount of practice can fully 
prepare a pilot for what a new genera¬ 
tion of Americans is now experiencing 
over Iraq —somebody sending up every¬ 
thing he has in an effort to kill you. 
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Convoy. Bradleys of the 2nd Cavalry on the move 

Preparing 
the ground 

U.S. commanders are counting on mobility , 
air support and new ways to find the enemy 



“When and if we have 
to fight a ground 
says Gen. Nor¬ 
man Schwarzkopf, the 
commander of Opera¬ 
tion Desert Storm, 
“I’m not going to fight 

(Q2233H his war - He ’ s going t0 

fight our war.” 

In the air, “our” war has rested on an 
overwhelming advantage in firepower 
and precision-guided “smart” weapons. 
But on the ground, Saddam Hussein’s 
forces and the coalition arrayed against 
them are much more evenly matched, 
and Iraqi troops are dug in deep, waiting 
for American forces to charge into their 
minefields, killing fields and tank ditch¬ 
es. “He is organized essentially for a 
World War I kind of battlefield, barbed 
wire, well-entrenched guns, both artillery 
and tanks,” says one of the planners of 
Operation Desert Storm. 

Hussein is indeed well-prepared to re¬ 
fight World War I, or his eight-year war 
with Iran. Iraq has 4,200 tanks versus 
3,360 for the allies; 545,000 men versus 
530,000, and 3,100 artillery pieces versus 
3,600. Moreover, much of Iraq’s equip¬ 
ment is as good as or better than that of 
the allied forces. The Iraqi Army’s South 
African-made G-5 155-mm howitzer is 


“probably the best artillery piece in the 
world,” says retired Marine Lt. Gen. Ber¬ 
nard Trainor, who observed Iraqi troops 
in action against Iran in 1988. The G-5 
has a range of 23 miles, outdistancing 
comparable U.S. guns by miles. Many of 
Iraq’s old T-55 tanks have been upgraded 
with 125-mm main guns that outperform 
the 105- and 120-mm guns on the best 
U.S. tanks. General Trainor notes that, 
besides artillery, the Iraqi Army’s key 
strength is engineering: “They could put 
up defenses very, very quickly and even 
under fire could continue to build de¬ 
fenses in depth.” And Iraq has some 
smart weapons that may be better than 
their U.S. counterparts. Some senior 
U.S. officers say Iraq’s French-and-Ger- 
man-built Milan antitank guided missile 
is superior to the American TOW. 

Tilting the odds. But while Hussein is 
prepared to fight in two dimensions, the 
allies already are fighting in three. “We 
don’t have the numbers,” says a senior 
Army officer, “so we’ve got to be smart.” 
The American strategy is to use its air 
superiority and later the speed of its M-l 
Abrams tanks to isolate, pin down, stran¬ 
gle and decimate the Iraqis. B-52 bomb¬ 
ers, each carrying 20 tons of high-explo¬ 
sive and cluster bombs, now are attacking 
stockpiles, arms depots, roads and lightly 



Moving up. Troops of the 101st Airborne get 

armored vehicles in an effort to tie the 
Iraqis down and cut their supply lines. 

“Every dead tank is a bonus,” says 
one Pentagon official, “but it’s just as 
important to target the supplies that 
help the tanks run. Tanks burn fuel fast. 
Once they run out of gas and use up 
their ammo, they park.” Officials note 
that units typically are ineffective below 
50 percent strength. “We don’t have to 
destroy the [elite] Republican Guards 
from the air,” says a defense official. 
“We just have to hurt them to make the 
ground operation much easier.” 

“Cutting him off from his supplies 
puts him in a position where he has to 
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ready to take up positions near the Saudi border. Huge movements of ground troops took place throughout Saudi Arabia last week. 


attack, and we can take advantage of 
being on the defensive,” says retired 
Army Gen. Donn Starry, a former tank 
commander. Even if they stay in their 
bunkers and revetments, Hussein’s 
troops are vulnerable, says one Desert 
Storm planner: Iraqi tanks and artillery 
are well shielded from ground attacks 
from the south, but exposed on the east, 
west and north —and vulnerable from 
above. Emerging from their dug-in po¬ 
sitions, however, will only expose the 
Iraqis to a withering air attack and play 
to U.S. strengths in mobility. 

Allied air forces are pounding four 
elite, highly mobile Republican Guard 


divisions in northern Kuwait and south¬ 
eastern Iraq that could counterattack 
against the allies. B-52s are carpet-bomb¬ 
ing Guard positions, and A-10 tank-killer 
aircraft are working on the Guard’s 500 
heavily armored T-72s, which are largely 
invulnerable to cluster bombs. Although 
an entire Guard division can move as far 
as 100 miles in one night, Gen. Colin 
Powell last week said the Guard units 
have not budged —it is an army “sitting 
there, dug in, waiting to be attacked.” 

After the threat of a counterattack by 
the Republican Guard is neutralized, the 
remaining problem will be the heavily 
fortified defensive positions along the 


front. The U.S. strategy is to continue to 
pound Iraq’s troops in Kuwait from the 
air, then if necessary encircle them on the 
ground and wait for them to starve, dehy¬ 
drate, move, surrender or simply run out 
of ammunition — thus avoiding the fron¬ 
tal attack Hussein would welcome. An¬ 
thony Cordesman, an expert on the Iraqi 
military, notes that in intense engage¬ 
ments the Iraqi artillery “routinely seems 
to expend about one U.S. Army ‘week’ of 
munitions per weapon per day.” 

Besides attacking the trucks and sup¬ 
ply depots that feed the massive logis¬ 
tics train for Iraqi artillery, allied air 
strikes are now concentrating on muni- 
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tions factories and refineries that could 
resupply depleted or destroyed stocks 
in the field. Analysts note that during 
the Iran-Iraq War, battles rarely lasted 
more than a few days. If cut off from 
resupply, the Iraqis will have to aban¬ 
don their practice of substituting huge 
quantities of artillery fire for accuracy. 

According to a former top military of¬ 
ficial familiar with the planning of the 
operation, President Bush is determined 
not to launch a ground offensive until 
Iraqi front-line defenses start to come 
apart. The air war will have 
done its job, the official 
says, “when we get a signifi¬ 
cant number of defectors.” 

Allied ground 
manders in Saudi Arabia 
say they also are prepared 
to sit tight until all of Iraq’s 
long-range guns —Hus¬ 
sein’s principal means of 
delivering chemical and 
perhaps biological weap¬ 
ons—are destroyed by ae¬ 
rial bombardment or by ar¬ 
tillery and rocket fire. To 
deal with Iraq’s artillery, 
the allies are counting on 
two tactics: Kill it and out¬ 
run it. Artillery pieces are 
protected with only soft ar¬ 
mor or no armor at all and 


are vulnerable to cluster munitions from 
aircraft or lobbed in by the United States’ 
Multiple Launch Rocket System. The 
MLRS, with a range of more than 20 
miles, can blanket an area of 50 acres 
with 8,000 half-pound bomblets —about 
one bomblet in every 5-by-5-yard square. 
MLRS artillerymen refer to their weap¬ 
on as the “grid-square removal system.” 

Trainor adds that because the Iraqis 
rely on massive stocks of ammunition, 
and because they do not adjust their fire 
onto targets but simply fire en masse, 


“their very strength is their vulnerabili¬ 
ty—they can’t shoot and move.” Last 
week, in a raid that may foreshadow the 
role that superior U.S. mobility will play 
in a ground war, the 1st Marine Divi¬ 
sion’s Fox Battery crept within a few 
miles of the Kuwaiti border, let loose a 
2-minute barrage of 155-mm howitzer 
fire at an Iraqi rocket position that had 
been striking the Saudi border city of 
Khafji, then raced away before the Ira¬ 
qis could return fire. 

Allied commanders stress that the air 
war will not stop when the 
ground war begins. Air cov¬ 
er will also be vital to pre¬ 
vent this nightmare scenar¬ 
io: waves of Iraqi ground- 
attack aircraft carrying 
chemical bombs. The rela¬ 
tive weakness in close-in air 
defenses among U.S. 
ground forces means that 
maintaining strong air cov¬ 
er and pressing attacks 
against Iraqi air forces on 
the ground will be a neces¬ 
sity throughout a ground 
campaign. 

When the allies finally 
do move on the ground, 
they will be counting on 
high technology to offset 
Iraq’s advantage in num- 



f * 

f ... 


Battle plans. Marines construct a grid map in the sand. 
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SOMETHING’S UNUSUAL ABOUT THIS SMALL WAGON. 



You’re Considering It 


You didn’t realize it at first. Not until you 
realized that you were, in fact, reading. And 
looking. Perhaps admiring? Yes, it’s a small 
wagon. Yes, it’s an Escort. Those words will 
take on a whole new meaning when you take 
a closer look at the 1991 Escort wagon. 

More room. Ample space for five and 66.9 


feet of cargo area. Better performance. The 
computer-controlled 1.9 liter SEFI engine is 
only the beginning. We’re talking confident 
rack-and-pinion steering. All-new front and 
rear suspensions. And a look that suits you 
perfectly. Curved edges. Sleek lines. A small 
wagon styled to be an extension of your style. 













There was a time when you thought room, 
performance, and style were the last things 
you’d find in a small wagon. Besides yourself, 
that is. Things have changed. 

Ford. Best-built American cars... 
ten years running. 

Based on an average of consumer-reported 


problems in a series of surveys of all Ford and 
competitive ’81-’90 models designed and built 
in North America. At Ford, “Quality is Job 1!’ 

The New Escort 

Have you driven a Ford...lately? 
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bers. Plans call for flanking Iraqi posi¬ 
tions in Kuwait to the west while simulta¬ 
neously punching through at weak points 
and perhaps launching an amphibious 
landing to the east and helicopter-borne 
assaults to the rear. “The allies ought to 
be able to maneuver at a pace and with an 
intensity that [will] unhinge Iraqi at¬ 


tempts at defense,” says Air Chief Mar¬ 
shal Michael Armitage, former com¬ 
mander of the Royal College of Defense 
Studies in London. “And when it 
comes,” says one officer in the field, “it 
will all come at once.” 

To support highly mobile operations, 
U.S. forces using data from spy satel¬ 
lites have exhaustively mapped the re¬ 
gion over the last six months. Iraqi 


troops, by contrast, are literally using 
Texaco gas-station maps, according to a 
former top U.S. military official. Ameri¬ 
can troops also will be using satellites to 
find their way through the desert. 

Precision guidance. And the smart 
weapons that are playing so prominent 
and decisive a role in the air have coun¬ 
terparts on the ground. A laser-guided 
shell, the Copperhead, can in theory en- 


HUSSE IN' S EN EM IES WITH I N 

Even three 
sets of spies 
aren’t enough 

T he allied forces that are trying to 
drive Saddam Hussein from Ku¬ 
wait are not the Iraqi dictator’s only 
enemies. His own armed forces, Hus¬ 
sein’s ticket to glory in the Arab 
world, are also a threat. So while he 
fights his enemies without, he fears 
the enemy within. 

Hussein’s wariness toward his own 
military helped explain some bizarre 
strategic decisions he made during the 
Iran-Iraq War, and the same suspicion 
may influence his behavior in this con¬ 
flict. U.S. commanders wonder why 
Hussein failed to use his Air Force in 
the opening days of the war. “Saddam 
is very afraid of his Air Force,” suggests 
Amatzia Bar’am, an Israeli expert on 
Iraq and the author of an upcoming 
book on Hussein. “In Iraq many coups 
d’etat have started with an air attack.” 

Fear of flying. Hussein has long kept 
his Air Force on a short leash. A de¬ 
cade ago, military analysts struggled to 
explain Iraq’s failure to exploit its air 
superiority during the opening weeks 
of the Iran-Iraq War. In 1986, after Iraq 
lost the strategic Fao peninsula, Hus¬ 
sein’s officers finally persuaded him to 
allow them to use the Air Force more 
freely against the Iranians. But in Janu¬ 
ary 1989, Hussein abruptly canceled an 
Armed Forces Day parade, reportedly 
because of a plot by Air Force officers 
to bomb his reviewing stand. 

Like Adolf Hitler, Hussein second- 
guesses the decisions of his command¬ 
ers. In 1986, three brigadier generals 
withdrew their units to avoid being sur¬ 
rounded by the Iranians. Hussein ac¬ 
cused them of cowardice and executed 
them. As a result, entire Iraqi brigades 
were taken prisoner because their 


commanders were afraid to withdraw. 
Lt. Gen. Thomas Kelly, head of opera¬ 
tions, joint staff, said the Pentagon 
could not confirm reports that Iraq’s 
top Air Force and air defense com¬ 
manders were executed last week be¬ 


cause they failed to counter allied air 
strikes, but added that Hussein “has a 
fairly vigorous zero defects program.” 

Hussein, Iraq’s self-appointed com¬ 
mander in chief, has no military back¬ 
ground and is jealous of rising stars. 
Military leaders who perform too well, 
show too much initiative or become too 
popular often disappear. After Iran ac¬ 
cepted a cease-fire in 1988, Hussein 
executed dozens of his best officers. 
One was the popular Gen. Maher Abd¬ 
el Rashid, liberator of Fao, nicknamed 
“Rommel of the Arabs” by his troops. 
Rashid was ordered to let Hussein’s 
elite Republican Guard liberate Fao, 
but when the Guard became bogged 
down, General Rashid charged for¬ 
ward and did it himself. Hussein took 
that as a personal affront. 

Three security services infiltrate 
the Army, shadowing every com¬ 
manding officer to make sure he 
doesn’t march on Baghdad. The Muk- 
habarat, or Department of General 


Intelligence, run by Hussein’s half- 
brother Sabawi Ibrahim, oversees all 
intelligence operations. The military 
bureau of the Ba’ath Party vets all offi¬ 
cers. The Istikhbarat, or Military Intel¬ 
ligence, roots out dissent and disloyal¬ 
ty within the Army. 

Even three sets of 
spies are not insurance 
enough. Hussein also 
has a Ba’ath Party mili¬ 
tia, the People’s Army, 
that is armed with anti¬ 
aircraft and antitank 
weapons to counter an 
Army revolt. The mili¬ 
tiamen are the poorly 
disciplined troops who 
have replaced the Re¬ 
publican Guard units 
that invaded Kuwait. 

Republican Guard 
units now being pound¬ 
ed by allied B-52 bomb¬ 
ers are Hussein’s Prae¬ 
torian Guard. The 
Guards have been 
spared the purges that 
have crippled Iraq’s other commands. 
Their former commander, Hussein 
Rashid, is now chief of staff, replacing 
Lt. Gen. Nizar Khazraji, who vanished 
in November after disagreeing with 
Hussein’s Kuwait strategy. Their cur¬ 
rent commander is Iyad Ftayh Khalifa 
al-Rawi, a Ba’ath Party member since 
1956. Hussein’s missile force is his oth¬ 
er pride and joy, manned largely by 
dedicated Ba’athists. 

The military’s officer corps is drawn 
largely from the minority Sunni areas, 
especially from Hussein’s native town 
of Takrit. But even here, the ever vigi¬ 
lant Hussein takes no chances. About 
25 percent of the generals are now Shi¬ 
ites and owe their positions solely to 
the Iraqi leader. Sprinkled throughout 
the senior command, they are a coun¬ 
terweight to any Takriti challenge. But 
if the war goes badly, even that may 
not be enough to save Hussein. 


By Louise lief 



Another enemy? Hussein’s Army could be a threat. 
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able artillery to kill even a heavily ar¬ 
mored tank by directing fire precisely 
onto its vulnerable, lightly armored top. 
The laser-guided Hellfire missile car¬ 
ried by the Army’s AH-64 Apache at¬ 
tack helicopter likewise plays an impor¬ 
tant role in a ground assault. 

But the real technological edge that 
U.S. ground forces are counting on is 
what the military calls “force multipli¬ 
ers”—tools that let soldiers use the 
force they have to greater effect. Force 
multipliers may prove especially impor¬ 
tant in a ground war in which both sides 
begin with a roughly equal firepower 
and in which one side —Iraq —can seek 
to turn a military defeat into a political 
victory by prolonging the conflict and 
inflicting heavy casualties. 

On the battlefield, a crucial force 
multiplier will be the electronic and op¬ 
tical aids — including extensive night-vi¬ 
sion equipment — that allow for accu¬ 
rate targeting of enemy positions. In 
tank battles, who can get off the first 
shot often matters more than absolute 
firepower. The M-l tank employs a la¬ 
ser range finder and computer system 
that automatically traverses and ele¬ 
vates the gun to the correct firing posi¬ 
tion to hit a target lined up in the tank 
commander’s sight. A sensor on the 
muzzle even adjusts for drooping in the 
gun barrel that occurs as it heats up af¬ 
ter repeated firing. The electronics 
saves valuable seconds and reduces the 
need for the gunner to adjust his target¬ 
ing. “Speed counts for everything in an 
engagement,” says an Army official. 

Cpl. Robert Foley, 22, of Lawrence, 
Mass., deployed with the 2nd Armored 
Division in Saudi Arabia, says his tank 
just went through an exercise in which 
his crew’s laser-guided gun hit two 
tank-size targets nearly two miles away 
while roaring across the desert. He said 
he was confident they can kill Iraqi 
tanks long before the Iraqis can hit 
them. “We’re not very worried about 
the forces in Kuwait,” Foley says. 

Finding the fire. Another potential bat¬ 
tlefield force multiplier is the Firefinder 
“counterbattery” radar, which first 
proved its worth in Lebanon in 1983 when 
U.S. Marines came under artillery fire. 
The system tracks an incoming shell, cal¬ 
culates its point of origin and automati¬ 
cally relays the grid coordinates to a fire 
unit. The system works so quickly that it 
is possible to begin returning fire while 
the incoming round is still in the air. 

Finding targets beyond the immediate 
battlefield and getting advance warning 
of enemy movements are other areas 
where U.S. forces are counting on having 



Finding 
the enemy 

To overcome Iraq's 
formidable ground forces, 
American commanders are 
counting on "force 
multipliers" that make their 
firepower more effective: 


detected, 
radar tracks! 
its trajectory 


the technological edge. According to 
John Pike of the Federation of American 
Scientists, the United States has six 
photoreconnaissance satellites in orbit 
now; one passes over the region every 
two hours or so. Images are beamed in 
real time to ground stations, which in 
turn relay them to Central Command 
headquarters in Riyadh. Objects 2 to 3 
inches across can be picked out. But the 
images still must be analyzed by trained 
observers, which takes time. 


The frustrating search for Iraq’s mo¬ 
bile Scud missile launchers underscores 
both the capabilities and the limitations 
of U.S. surveillance systems. Spy satel¬ 
lites are presumably scanning all the 
logical places for Scuds to hide, looking 
for the trucks themselves, for large 
trenches designed to hide the trucks or 
for shelters like aircraft hangars that 
might be giveaways. The Scuds require 
some support for launching, too, that 
might tip off their presence —a truck to 
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haul the missile, a crane to stand it up 
and a fuel truck to fuel it. 

But something as basic as clouds can 
thwart even the best technology. Bad 
weather early last week forced U.S. 
forces to fall back on other, less capable 
systems in the Scud hunt. The Lacrosse 
radar spy satellite can penetrate cloud 
cover, but only one is in orbit, and it 
probably provides only two images a day 
of the region. Defense Support Program 
(DSP) early-warning satellites can detect 


the plume of a missile after launch and 
can tell within a square kilometer or two 
where the missile was launched. “But by 
the time you get bombers there the 
launcher may be gone,” says Pike. 

Supplementing space-age satellites is a 
concept that has changed little since 
World War II: a camera mounted on a 
fast plane. Now that the United States 
has retired its highflying SR-71 Black¬ 
birds, the RF-4, a modified F-4 Phantom, 
is the principal photoreconnaissance air¬ 


craft. But film from planes must be flown 
back to base and developed, and the re¬ 
sulting information is at least several 
hours out of date. “If it takes 12 hours to 
process intelligence,” says one official, 
“we might as well pack up and go home.” 
Relatively low-flying RF-4s also can’t 
cover as much territory as satellites. 

General Powell concedes that the Ira¬ 
qis’ use of decoys also has complicated 
the task of locating targets. The Iraqis 
have deployed decoy Scud launchers and 
have painted runways to create the illu¬ 
sion of bomb craters, hoping to fool pho¬ 
toanalysts into believing that airfields 
they had repaired were still damaged. 

Different types of sensors can help see 
through such disguises. Vehicles parked 
under canopies or inside tents can be 
detected by synthetic aperture radar 
(SAR), which produces extremely de¬ 
tailed pictures of objects on the ground. 
The Air Force TR-1, an updated version 
of the famous U-2 spy plane, flies at 
65,000 feet, carrying an SAR as well as 
optical sensors. And the two Joint 
STARS radar aircraft deployed to the 
gulf— modified 707s that scan the 
ground and detect any moving targets — 
offer the only means of locating ground 
forces that are moving at night — as Iraq’s 
Republican Guards often do —or in bad 
weather and under radio silence. Both 
systems also can transmit data to the 
ground in real time. 

Electronic eavesdropping. The ubiqui¬ 
tous use of radios, however, often offers 
an easy way to find enemy units. The 
Army’s Guardrail aircraft, Air Force RC- 
135 planes and the Navy’s Classic Out¬ 
board antenna arrays are all designed to 
locate and intercept enemy electronic 
signals. Other systems pinpoint radar sig¬ 
nals from surface-to-air missile batteries. 

Seasoned ground commanders are 
keenly aware that while high technology 
may enable allied air forces to escape 
Iraqi defenses, ground combat is ulti¬ 
mately dirty, confused and unpredict¬ 
able. “Force multipliers only multiply if 
the troops are trained to use them,” says 
General Starry. “We’ll be down to a war 
where human factors take over.” 

American troops are confident of 
their training and their weapons. But 
they also are happy to wait for the 
clear-cut high-tech superiority of the 
Air Force and Navy to do its job. “Ev¬ 
ery time they score a hit,” says Special¬ 
ist Richard J. Carlton, 22, an engineer 
with the 18th Airborne Corps—whose 
father, Maj. Larry Carlton, 42, is an F- 
16 pilot in Saudi Arabia —“it makes my 
life a whole lot easier.” ■ 


By Stephen Budiansky with Bruce B. 
Auster and Peter Cary in Saudi Arabia 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

THE WEAPONS OF THE GROUND WAR 



M-l Abrams. Main U.S. battle tank; 1,400 in theater; 105- 
mm gun on M-l version, 120-mm gun on M-1A1; four-man 
crew; top speed of 40 mph; gas-turbine engine. 


■4M 
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M-2/M-3 Bradley. Infantry 
and cavalry fighting vehicle; 
990 in theater; carries twin 
missile launchers to engage 
tanks; 25-mm cannon fires 
armor-piercing slugs to 
attack light-armored vehicles 
and high-explosive rounds 
for other targets. 

M-9. Armored earthmover; 
used to clear obstructions 
and field fortifications and 
to fill antitank ditches; 
engineering units also have 
M-728 combat engineer 
vehicles, modified M-60 
tanks with a bulldozer plow 
and 165-mm demolition gun. 

■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
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M-109. A 155-mm self- 
propelled howitzer; 156 in 
theater, along with 1,000 
other allied artillery pieces; 
maximum range of 15 miles; 
fires high-explosive shells, 
cluster shells, scatterable 
mines and laser-guided 
Copperhead. 

Copperhead. Laser-guided 
artillery shell; used on 
155-mm guns; after launch, 
deploys fins and homes in 
on target illuminated by laser 
designator by a forward 
observer; designed to 
penetrate the soft top armor 
of tanks. 



A-10. Close-air-support aircraft; 120 in theater; 30-mm 
Gatling gun fires superdense, nonradioactive uranium slugs 
to pierce armor; also carries Maverick antitank missiles. 



in 

Armored-Vehicle- 
Launched Bridge. Scissor- 
folding, 60-foot-long bridge 
mounted in place of turret 
on an M-60 or M-l tank 
chassis; can travel with lead 
tanks; bridge can be quickly 
unfolded to span antitank 
ditches. 

AAV-7. Marine Corps 
amphibious-assault vehicle; 
300 in theater; carries 25 
troops; maximum land speed 
of 45 mph; night 
driving/firing systems; armed 
with one 40-mm automatic 
grenade launcher and one 

12.7-mm machine gun. 

FREDERICK SUTTER 

FREDERICK SUTTER 

HP* 


Hellfire. Laser-guided 
antitank missile; range of 
more than four miles; homes 
in on laser-designated target 
at supersonic speed; AH-64 
Apache helicopters carry 
eight Hellfires, along with 
rockets and 30-mm chain 
gun. 

TOW 2. Antitank missile 
(Tube-launched Optically 
tracked Wire-guided); fired 
from tripod, truck, helicopter 
or armored vehicle; range of 
2.3 miles; gunner lines up 
target in sight; missile steered 
by signals sent over rapidly 
unreeling electrical wire. 
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Stan Hart Knows A Secluded Course 
Where The Holes Are Challenging, 
But The Fees Aren’t 


Now Where Do You Suppose 
He d Rent A Car? 






It only follows that a man as knowing as Stan Hart would rent 
a car where he finds the most luxury Lincolns. Where 
there are over 3,500 locations worldwide. Where every 
rental passes twenty-five quality checks. And price is 
never a handicap. Budget. 1-800-527-0700. 


The Smart Money Is On Budget. 5 ' 


We feature Lincoln-Mercury and other fine ca: 











BM-21 .A 122-mm rocket 
launcher; fires 40 rockets; 
range of up to 13 miles; less 
accurate than artillery but 
delivers massive firepower. 
Six-man crew; takes 10 
minutes to reload. Iraq has 
more than 200 rocket 
launchers of all types. 


FROG-7. Battlefield artillery 
rocket; Iraq reportedly has 
developed cluster bomb and 
chemical warheads; Iraqi- 
modified version can strike 
targets 55 miles away. 
Introduced in 1967; the 
FROG was used by Syria 
against Israel in 1973. 


Milan .Antitank, wire-guided 
missile, similar to the U.S. 
TOW; made by France and 
Germany; range of 1.3 miles; 
also used by British and 
French forces in the theater. 

In its eight-year war with Iran, 
Iraq used the Milan against 
bunkers and helicopters. 


G-5. A 155-mm towed 
artillery gun; South African 
built; can reach targets up to 
23 miles away, farther than 
comparable U.S. artillery; 
Iraq has 3,100 artillery pieces 
in theater; artillery is major 
means Iraq has to deliver 
chemical weapons. 

V : FRANCOIS GUgNEr—OpySScY.'MATBC 


ZSU-23-4. Antiaircraft gun; 
Soviet-made; built-in radar 
tracks target and aims guns; 
can fire up to 4,000 rounds 
per minute from four23-mm 
guns; Iraq has some 4,000 
ZS U-23s and similar guns. 
Maximum range against 
aircraft 2,735yards. 


BMP. Infantry fighting 
vehicle; Soviet-made; Iraq 
has about 2, 500; carries 
73-mm main gun, machine 
gun and antitank missile 
launcher; equipped with night 
vision equipment and 
biological and chemical 
protection system. 
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MLRS. Multiple -launch 
rocket system; 12 rockets can 
be ripple-fired in less than 
one minute at targets more 
than 20 miles away; used to 
strike artillery, air-defense 
sites, light-armor and troop 
concentrations; each rocket 
carries 644 half-pound 
bomblets that combine the 
destructive power of a hand 
grenade with a shaped 
charge that can penetrate 
light armor; a full load will 
cover 50 acres with more 
than 8,000 bomblets; 
launcher can also fire two 
long-range Army. TACMS 
missiles in place of 12 
rockets. 


T-72. Main battle tank; 
Soviet-made; most advanced 
in Iraqi Army; Republican 
Guards have 500; 125-mm 
gun with semiautomatic 
loader; crew of three; proved 
vulnerable to TOW and 105- 
mm tank guns during 1982 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon. 

BARRETO S1PA 


T-62. Older Soviet 
emplaced in dug-in positions 
along Kuwaiti-Saudi border; 
some 1,500 in Iraq’s inventory; 
Iraqi Army also has 1,500 
T-54/T-55 Soviet tanks, some 
retrofitted with 125-mm guns, 
additional armor and 
improved electronics. 
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when it offered an additional $9 billion 
to the war effort. 


Figuring the 
cost of war 

The reckoning has begun. Who will pay and 
what will be left for the nation’s future? 


Jimmy Carter had lost 
the election, and his 
defense secretary was 
about to lose his job. 
But Harold Brown now 
recalls a crucial late- 
1980 conversation with 
the chief of naval oper¬ 
ations about the virtues 
of sea-launched cruise missiles. Given his 
lame-duck status, Brown could not over¬ 
see their use, but he pointedly spoke of 
“the great opportunity they would pro¬ 
vide for the Navy.” Two weeks ago, when 
the first Tomahawk cruise missile hit a 
Baghdad target, Brown felt a certain sat¬ 
isfaction—and an equally certain sense 
that the national debate over defense 
and American investment in high-tech 
weaponry was about to change. 

Just days into this young war, the suc¬ 
cess of a previously untested arsenal of 
“smart” weapons is spawning talk of a 
“revolution in air warfare,” says Jay Kos- 
minsky, a defense-policy analyst. “Tech¬ 
nology has proven its worth.” But be¬ 
hind such blanket kudos lurk the 
nagging realities of the Persian 
Gulf war: untold costs that will 
drive up the federal budget defi¬ 
cit, an alliance struggling to share 
the burden, a Pentagon at the 
crossroads, with a new generation 
of technical gadgetry awaiting 
funding. “The irony,” says House 
Majority Leader Richard Gep¬ 
hardt, “is that [the expenses of] 
this war could hurt our ability to 
go out and develop more high- 
tech strategic systems.” 

Elusive numbers. War costs 
may be the most pressing^' 
variable in all this, but the 
immediate debate will have 
to do without real num¬ 
bers. Estimates are now 
circulating with all the ac¬ 
curacy of a Scud missile: 


Some place the price tag as high as $1 
billion daily; others calculate it at half 
that amount. The accounting is com¬ 
pletely unreliable, based on unknowa- 
bles such as weapons-replacement 
costs, air losses and the size of contribu¬ 
tions from American allies. The Penta¬ 
gon’s first accounting —due in several 
weeks —could be somewhat inflated, in 
view of the administration’s need to 
generate congressional support for hef¬ 
ty emergency appropriations to pay for 
the war and its desire to convince reluc¬ 
tant allies to ante up. Japan was re¬ 
sponding to such pressure last week 


For now, at least, the only accurate 
economic forecast is that the war will be 
expensive. On the eve of Operation De¬ 
sert Storm, the usually precise Congres¬ 
sional Budget Office issued estimates 
ranging from $17 billion to $35 billion 
for the added cost of a three-month 
war. The problem is that there is not 
much information from previous wars 
that can be used to project the costs of 
this one. For instance, even the lowest 
CBO estimate of a relatively short¬ 
lived, successful conflict —based, in 
part, on scenarios of a European con¬ 
ventional war —assumes the loss of 100 
tactical aircraft, costing about $25 mil¬ 
lion each. So far, such losses have not 
materialized. “The uncertainty is ex¬ 
traordinary,” says Natalie Goldring, se¬ 
nior analyst at the private Defense Bud¬ 
get Project. 

And with good reason: The single most 
knowledgeable source isn’t talking. The 
Pentagon has so far released no official 
projections about the cost of the war — 
only an unofficial prewar estimate of $30 
billion a year for 1991. The Bush adminis¬ 
tration’s forthcoming budget request 
could propose a similar ballpark figure 
for supplemental appropriations to fund 
the war. Later on, there will be tough 
congressional scrutiny to make sure that 
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the Pentagon can justify what it says are 
the war’s added costs. 

The actual cost of the war will depend 
in large part on the course of the con¬ 
flict — and on how the Pentagon plans to 
replace lost weapons. “We’re using up 
the high-quality stuff first,” says Dave 
McCurdy, an Oklahoma Democrat who 
serves on both the House Armed Ser¬ 
vices and Intelligence committees. “We 
haven’t held anything back.” 

Most experts assume that the Penta¬ 
gon will replace many of the expensive 
weapons — particularly 
successful Tomahawks 
and laser-guided 
bombs. But such or¬ 
ders will not be 
enough to rescue the 
ailing defense in¬ 
dustry, which faces 
major procurement 
cutbacks in coming 
years. A decision to 
replace the $300 
million worth of 
Tomahawks fired 
so far, for exam¬ 
ple, would replen¬ 
ish only about 2 percent of the weapons 
business of giants General Dynamics and 
McDonnell Douglas. And the pressure 
simply to discount some lost weapons 
and machinery is considerable. As for¬ 
mer Pentagon official Lawrence Korb 
points out, the defense inventory “turns 
over every 10 years anyway.” 

Footing the bill. Beyond the thorny is¬ 
sues of Pentagon spending are even 
larger budget problems. The war has 
brought into focus the nightmare vision 
of a $400 billion deficit, just months af¬ 
ter a budget summit deal promised to 
reduce the red ink. Not surprisingly, 
there is talk of a possible war sur¬ 
charge-something most experts now 
dismiss as economically unnecessary 
and politically foolish. “No one wants a 
war tax,” says House Budget Chairman 
Leon Panetta. And Federal Reserve 
Chairman Alan Greenspan warned 
against it last week in the context of the 
recessionary economy, suggesting that 
Congress wait until the war is over be¬ 
fore figuring out just how to pay for it. 

As the United States attempts to tally 
the extraordinary tab, the size of allied 
contributions to Desert Storm remains 
a sore domestic political point-with 
the potential to boomerang on Presi¬ 
dent Bush if taxpayers believe the coali¬ 
tion is not paying its fair share. Repub¬ 
lican Senator Richard Lugar of Indiana 
describes the situation to his constitu¬ 
ents as an “international United Way 



campaign,” but the American position 
as chief fund-raiser is actually less be¬ 
nign — somewhere uncomfortably be¬ 
tween mercenary and tin-cup beggar. 
“America has committed its prestige, 
and all the other countries know full 
well we’re not going to back off,” says 
James Schlesinger, who was secretary of 
defense in the Ford administration. 
“Passing the hat is not likely to 
be very productive, and it is 
somewhat undignified.” 

But politicians anxious to 
avoid tax increases vehe¬ 
mently disagree. “If our 
people are being killed. ■ ' 

the allies who don’t have 
people in this should give 
more,” says Gephardt, reflecting 
growing bipartisan congressional senti¬ 
ment. “We should tell them this is the 
monetary goal, and this is where you fit 
in.” And if allied nations don’t meet 
those demands, some legislators have 
suggested trade restrictions —or even 
the removal of American troops in the 
offending region. 

So far, the most public hostility has 
been reserved for Germany and Japan, 
neither of which has sent soldiers to the 
front lines. A recent Wall Street Jour- 
«a/-NBC News poll showed rising re¬ 
sentment against the two nations, with 
42 percent of the voters saying they had 
lost respect for Japan during the crisis. 
Still, last week the anger may have 
eased a bit as Japanese Prime Minister 
Toshiki Kaifu pledged an additional $9 
billion-for a total of $13 billion-to 
the military effort. 

The figure was part of a formula re¬ 
portedly suggested by the United States 
to cover a three-month, $45 billion war. 
Japan would foot 20 percent of the bill, 
the United States and other allies 
would pay another 20 percent and Sau¬ 
di Arabia and Kuwait would provide 60 
percent. Last week, Kuwait hiked its 
contribution by $13.5 billion. Germany’s 
pointed decision to send $170 million in 




GRIM ACCOUNTING 


Where the money is going 


E stimates for the cost of Operation 
Desert Storm range between $500 
million and $1 billion per day. Here is a 
a partial breakdown: 

■ Combat aircraft: Each of the 1,800 
U.S. planes costs between $1,100 and 
$7,700 per hour to operate. That’s an 
average of $25 million per day when 


1,000 combat missions are flown. More j 
than $250 million worth of aircraft have 1 
been downed so far. A key part of the I 
ground war will involve 100 AH-64 1 

Apache helicopters, which cost $12 mil- j 
lion apiece and will rely on $40,000 
Hellfire laser-guided antitank missiles 
to destroy Iraqi armored vehicles. 
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humanitarian aid to Israel because “we 
Germans have a special responsibility 
[to protect] Israel’s right to exist” was 
also applauded. Still, the administration 
awaited the announcement of an addi¬ 
tional $5 billion or $6 billion now under 
discussion. Ironically, the new Germa¬ 
ny’s pacifism —and growing isolation¬ 
ism—has irked Europeans, many of 
whom see it as a bar to regional unity. 

The domestic political debate has 
been drawn. Democrats like Gephardt 
and Lee Hamilton of Indiana could find 
themselves in an odd alliance with con¬ 
servatives in calling for postwar re-eval- 
uations of alliances. “After the war is 
over, this country is going to take a n 
look at our role in the world,” predicts 
Hamilton. “And there are going to be 
some rough spots.” Such threats, com¬ 
plains moderate Republican Lugar, are 
“just another form of protectionist 
bashing.” Meantime, leaders in both 
Japan and Germany will have to fight 
some stiff opposition to raise taxes 
to fulfill even this level of fiscal obli¬ 
gation in the gulf. 

Future shock. After the front-line 
battles over the expense of this 
war, there will be a pro¬ 
tracted debate over 
the structure of U.S. 
defenses. Given the ini¬ 
tial—and substantial —suc¬ 
cesses of the more exotic 
. weaponry, high technology 
could seem more worth 
the price in future de¬ 
fense budgets. In what is 
now a dim political memo¬ 
ry, both the lauded Tomahawk 
and the Patriot defense missile only 
narrowly survived congressional scru¬ 
tiny in the ’80s. The House voted to kill 
both systems, which were finally res¬ 
cued in an llth-hour deal. Some now 
say those days are over. “This war has 
given a big boost to the techno-wee¬ 
nies,” says Jack Mendelsohn, deputy di¬ 
rector of the Arms Control Association. 


■ Missiles: Each Patriot surface-to-air 
I missile costs $1.1 million. Each Toma¬ 
hawk cruise missile costs $1.35 million. 

; Each air-to-air Sidewinder costs 
' $62,000 and each air-to-air Sparrow 
missile costs $169,000. One GBU-15 
camera-directed glide bomb costs 
$200,000. And the HARM missiles 
j fired from F-4G Wild Weasels cost 
! about $250,000 each. 

■ Ground forces: When the ground war 
|( begins, American forces will pound 

heavily fortified Iraqi positions with M-l 


and M-1A1 tanks (cost: between $2.5 mil¬ 
lion and $4 million each) and hundreds 
of Bradley Fighting Vehicles ($1.5 mil¬ 
lion apiece). Cannon and howitzer shells 
cost between $180 and $1,813 per round. 
U.S. ground forces are also equipped 
with hundreds of TOW 2 antitank mis¬ 
siles that cost $20,000 per shot. 

■ Personnel expenses: It costs more than 
$400 million in combat pay to maintain 
a force of 470,000 troops in the theater 
for nine months. About $2.5 billion has 
been spent to ferry the troops there. 



Former Defense Secretary Brown wor¬ 
ries that high tech will be given an edge 
“perhaps more than it should.” 

Partisans are already anxious to build 
on every system’s success in the gulf. 
The success of the Patriot defense mis¬ 
sile (Page 48), for example, has encour¬ 
aged some supporters of the Strategic 
Defense Initiative to use it as proof that 
antimissile missiles can work, and 
should be tried from space. Brown calls 
the claim “nonsense,” but expects to 
hear it often. Those pushing for the $59 
billion Advanced Tactical Fighter pro¬ 
gram as the next step in air superiority 
may find themselves in 
a debate about trade¬ 
offs. The Air Force 
will “argue that for 
the battle 10 years 
from now we will 
need ATF,” says 
McCurdy. But t 
others could 
counter that 
the money 
would be better 
spent on up¬ 
grading proven 
aircraft and the 
production of 
more laser-guided bombs. That could 
provide life support for the F-15 air-to- 
air fighter. 

Moreover, those looking for more 
reasons to kill the already controversial 
B-2 bomber may have hit pay dirt. Its 
cousins, the $28 billion fleet of B-l 
bombers, so far remain grounded in the 
gulf conflict —too expensive to lose and 
“beside the point,” as Korb describes it, 
because of their nuclear payload. Some 
experts are already beginning to argue 
that it would be wiser to invest the $840 
million now spent on each B-2 on non¬ 
nuclear weapons that have proved 
themselves in the gulf. 

No one expects profound changes to 
appear in the next defense budget, or 
even the one after that. But some predict 
a slowing in the decline of defense spend¬ 
ing by 1993 —or even the start of some 
increases. “Who are we kidding?” asks 
Panetta. “This kind of war will produce 
all kinds of pressures, so we might as well 
kiss off that peace dividend.” Events in 
the Soviet Union and in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope—not to mention the state of the 
American economy —will all influence 
Pentagon and congressional thinking. 
But until there is a full accounting, the 
bottom line could remain uncomfortably 
fuzzy for a good many years to come. ■ 


By Gloria Borger with susan dentzer, broceb. 
Auster and Doug Pasternak in Washington, Jim Impoco 
in Tokyo and David Lawday in Paris 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

Robocop 
hero of 
the war 

The Scud-killing 
Patriot mocks critics 
of smart weapons 



After all the reports of 
$600 toilet seats, rigged 
tests and falsified 
data, the first surprise 
of the war has been 
that America’s high- 
tech military hardware 
actually works on the 
battlefield. 

The Patriot missile, which has become 
a household word after shooting down 
most of the Scud missiles that Iraq has 
lobbed into Saudi Arabia and Israel, is 
typical of the high-technology weapons 
that have long been criticized for their 
complexity and unreliability. “Patriot 
was killed a thousand times” during its 
troubled development, recalls Ashton 
Carter, an expert on missile defenses at 
Harvard’s Kennedy School of Govern¬ 
ment. Its success, and that of costly and 
complex Tomahawk cruise missiles, 
Stealth fighters and smart bombs, seems 
to have sent the critics scurrying. 

When asked last week if he had been 
wrong all these years, Tom Amlie, a 
Pentagon whistle-blower who has fre¬ 
quently complained of overcomplex 
weapons that do not perform as adver¬ 
tised, answered: “It looks like it.” 

Reviving Star Wars? Sensing that the 
outcome of the war may have the “de¬ 
fense reform” critics on the run, advo¬ 
cates of new high-tech programs are al¬ 
ready pressing their case. Vice President 
Dan Quayle, an enthusiastic supporter 
of the Strategic Defense Initiative’s plan 
to build an elaborate space-based de¬ 
fense against intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, declared last week: “Many of 
[SDI’s] critics said it would not work. To 
those critics, I say, watch CNN.” 

But a closer look suggests a less than 
complete vindication of the Pentagon’s 
love affair with futuristic and costly 
weaponry. The weapons that have 




■ Phased-array radar 

In place of a mechanically rotating antenna, the Patriot 
radar uses multiple fixed antenna elements. Each 
element sends its signal at a slightly different time, so 
that the radar waves cancel out one another in every 
direction but one. That produces a sharply focused 
beam that can change direction in microseconds. 

■ Fast rocket motors 

Most of the Patriots 17-foot fuselage is filled with solid 
rocket fuel. The missile accelerates to about 3,000 
mph in seconds. 

, ■ Microchip processor 

T >Vcomputer in the ground station receives all of the 
data from the main radar and the Patriots radar 
antenna and does all of the computations: identifying 
targets, calculating their trajectories and sending 
steering instructions to the missile. 


achieved recent fame are mostly old con¬ 
cepts: Smart bombs and cruise missiles 
go back to World War II; antiballistic 
missiles (ABMs), to the late ’50s. Their 
success in the last week is testimony 
more to the maturation of basic technol¬ 
ogies such as computer chips than to the 
visionary concepts that underlie Star 
Wars and the “brilliant” weapons that 
are supposed to succeed the current gen¬ 
eration of smart weapons. 

The basic concept of the Patriot is al¬ 
most identical to that of the Nike-Zeus 
missile that the Army sought to develop 
more than 30 years ago (see diagram). 
But as then Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara argued when he canceled the 
Nike-Zeus in the early 1960s, the slow 
rocket boosters, small computers and 
mechanically steered radars of the day 
prevented the system from responding 
quickly enough to intercept incoming in¬ 
tercontinental ballistic missiles traveling 
18,000 mph —five miles per second. 

Steady advances in rocketry, micro¬ 
processing and radar enable the Patriot 
to do what the Nike-Zeus could not. It 
accelerates to almost 3,000 mph in sec¬ 
onds. Its powerful computer can identi¬ 
fy and calculate the trajectory of an in¬ 
coming projectile instantaneously. And 
the Patriot’s phased-array radar can 
change the direction of the radar beam 
electronically, in microseconds, to find 
and track veiy fast moving targets. 

The Patriot saga suggests that even 


the most successful systems often re¬ 
quire a shakedown period —and that it 
can be a mistake to judge initial reliabil¬ 
ity problems too harshly. But the re¬ 
formers may still be right about the high 
costs and limitations of some high-tech 
weapons. With its radar and launchers, 
the Patriot costs more than $1 million 
per missile. And, as one government ex¬ 
pert on missile defense points out, “The 
Iraqis have been very helpful, presenting 
these [Scuds] exactly as if they were test 
conditions.” The Scuds have come in 
one or two at a time, allowing Patriot 
operators to track them easily. And be¬ 
cause of its short range, the Scud’s ter¬ 
minal velocity is about 5,000 mph, much 
slower than that of an ICBM. Even so, 
the Patriot is pushing the edge of the 
envelope: Judging by television footage 
and the known speeds of the missiles, 
most of the intercepts have taken place 
with less than three seconds to spare. 

As impressive as the Patriot has been, 
the anti-Scud mission may be unrealisti¬ 
cally easy in another way: The cost of 
failure is low. In the Iran-Iraq War, dam¬ 
age done by Scuds was attributable to the 
missiles’ impacts alone — the presence of 
their small explosive warheads made no 
difference. Advocates of a space-based 
missile defense to guard against nuclear¬ 
armed missiles would have a harder time 
shrugging off a missed interception. ■ 


By Stephen Budiansky 
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■ COMMENTARY 


Who’s afraid of the truth? 

A veteran war correspondent argues that attempts by military and 
political leaders to censor news of Desert Storm will backfire 



One of the earliest casualties in America’s 
desert war was the truth, wounded by an 
information directorate bent on controlling 
the words and images that flow from the 
battlefields. Political managers who seem 
determined to apply the same spin control to 
war news that they routinely use on cam¬ 
paign news have, with the acquiescence of a 
military haunted by Vietnam, clogged a vital 
artery leading to America’s brain. 

They talk about the Falklands Model, the Grenada Model, 
the Panama Model —all models for censorship and informa¬ 
tion control by another name. Saying that their prime concern 
is for the physical safety of the 
war correspondents, they have 
organized 11 combat pools 
that have put a total of 99 re¬ 
porters, photographers and 
camera operators out in the 
field. The pools can go only 
where assigned, under control 
of military escort officers who 
have the authority, through an 
instant “security review,” to 
stop interviews or photogra¬ 
phy at any point they deem 
that the Desert Storm ground 
rules governing 12 types of off- 
limits information are in dan¬ 
ger of being transgressed. 

Each ground rule seems reasonable on the face of it; the 
combined weight of them, however, induces a self-censorship 
that may be more pernicious than the official censorship em¬ 
bodied in them. The pool copy is read and cleared on the spot. 
If it transgresses the ground rules, in the view of the escort 
officer, debate, argument and rewriting are required. That 
encourages timidity on the part of correspondents, who are 
hard-pressed to make sure their couriers get the most timely 
dispatches from the front and often can’t afford to haggle with 
their military handlers about reports that offend them. 

How things really work. In theory, assigning an escort for 
reporters on the battlefield —a brave, smart, knowledgeable 
military officer who will find transport, run interference, 
guide the civilians through the maze of military jargon and 
mind-numbing abbreviations, and shield them from death 
through ignorance —is an official act of charity and kindness. 
In practice, human nature provides the usual breakout: A 
few are superb, doing all of the above and getting out of the 
way when the reporting begins. Some are merely average, 
neither helping nor hindering to any great extent. Others are 
angry martinets who instruct interviewers on the questions 
they are allowed to ask and interviewees on the answers they 
are allowed to give. 

Alas, all three categories have been given the power to 
read and approve the finished product, and the strongest 



emotion yet discovered in the human creature is neither love 
nor hate, but the naked desire to edit. Your war correspon¬ 
dent now carries on his back, in military parlance: Editor, 
Model 1991-ME, field-transportable. 

Pseudo success. There is in all of this a terrible sense of loss: 
What would the reporter have gotten on his own, free to make 
his own decisions, ask his own questions, judge for himself 
what might constitute a violation of valid military security 
concerns? Panama, the information managers say, was a stun¬ 
ning success without the media. Some success. Americans 
today have only a blurred memory of Panama, impressions of a 
swift, almost bloodless strike. Never mind that 23 American 
soldiers died and an additional 265 were wounded in one day. 

Never mind that no one knows 
the true number of Panamani¬ 
an civilians who died in the 
crossfire. Never mind that the 
average American can’t name 
one hero or one good com¬ 
mander who emerged from 
the Panama campaign. 

In Vietnam the ground 
rules totaled only three: 
Don’t compromise opera¬ 
tional security. Don’t reveal 
troop movements until they 
are completed. Don’t report 
actual battle casualties while 
the battle is continuing. Re¬ 
porters made their own calls 
and wrote their own stories. If they crossed the line they lost 
their accreditation and their ticket to the most compelling 
story in the world. In 10 years that sanction was imposed on 
only two reporters. 

In all of America’s wars, reporters willing to share the risks, 
the discomfort, the hours of boredom and minutes of terror, 
and tell the truth about it have always been welcomed by the 
troops and by the more thoughtful and competent of their 
commanders. Covering wars, like fighting them, is a dangerous 
business. The risks are weighed against the public’s need to 
know and, historically, the war correspondents have willingly 
borne them. Some 228 American or American-employed cor¬ 
respondents have died since 1941 covering America’s wars. 
More than 60 correspondents died covering America’s Indo¬ 
china wars. Asked why he permitted the press to accompany 
his battalion, and later his brigade, into the terrible battles of 
1965 and 1966, then-Col. Hal Moore replied: “We are an Army 
of free men, defending a nation of free men and women who 
have a right to know what we are doing in their names.” 

Damned right, and they still do. To paraphrase Sir Win¬ 
ston Churchill, who got his own start as a war correspondent, 
the only thing worse than a free, unfettered press is the al¬ 
ternative. Especially the Pentagon’s alternative. ■ 

By Joseph L. Galloway in Saudi Arabia 
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The 1991 Buick 
Park Avenue. 


To quote Motor Trend: “Buick 
engineers have come up with one 
of the quietest, tightest and 
smoothest operating luxury sedans 
we’ve ever driven.” 

They’ve developed a cabin so 
comfortable that “just sitting in the 
Park Avenue’s roomy interior 
is pleasing.” 

(Car and Driver) 

The new electron¬ 


ically controlled transmission, 
AutoWeek says, “works like a 
dream.” And the new 3800 V6 


18/27 


engine has tuned- 
port injection for 
greater horsepower. 

As you’d expect, all of the Park 
Avenue’s accomplishments are 
underscored by Buick quality. 

As one example of what Buick 
quality means, the J.D. Power and 
Associates 1990 Initial Quality 


Introducing 

American 


The elegant, aerodynamic shape 
of the new Buick Park Avenue 
is certain to make a beautiful first 
impression. 

But its beauty is also apparent 
in Park Avenue’s superb, highly 
refined engineering. 













The Great 
Beauty. 



Survey™ ranks Buick the most 



trouble-free American carline, 
for the second year in a row. And 
it ranks Buick automobiles 


fifth highest in initial quality 
among all cars sold in America* 

We invite you to visit your Buick 
dealer today and test-drive Buick 
quality in the all-new 1991 Park 
Avenue. Its styling and engineering 
make it the Great American Beauty. 

For more information, please 
call 1-800-3PARK-AVE. 



BUICK 

The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 

















■ THE GULF WAR 


Bush’s ‘just 
war’ doctrine 


In wrestling with issues of war and peace, he 
has settled on a dozen principles to guide him 


A 





The week he ordered 
U.S. troops into com¬ 
bat, George Bush sat 
down with six close 
friends and defended 
the morality of his war 
in the Persian Gulf. 
The president de¬ 
clared that Edmond 
Browning, the presiding bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, was wrong in urging 
him to give Saddam Hussein more time. 
It was clear, the president insisted, that 
diplomacy had failed. Bush then read 
parts of a letter he received from Pope 
John Paul II. The pontiff said he was 
praying for peace but if hostilities broke 
out, he hoped the United States would 
win quickly and with minimal casualties. 
Bush was pleased. He considered the 
pope’s missive as more evidence that 
the assertion in Ecclesiastes was right. 
To everything, there is a season, and 
the time for war had arrived. 

Bush’s rationale for using force 
against Saddam Hussein has been 
strongly tinged with moral overtones 
and religious highlights from the begin¬ 
ning. Now, it is clear why. Friends, ad¬ 
visers and religious leaders familiar 
with his thinking say that, over time, he 
has adopted eight moral principles that 
he believes justify war and four addi¬ 
tional precepts governing the actual 
conduct of war. In his mind, he has 
complied with all of them. Those famil¬ 
iar with the president’s thinking say 
that he hews to the classical doctrine of 
a “just war” based on the belief that 
deadly force is sometimes a tragic, but 
moral, necessity. He has explicitly cited 
these concepts in numerous conversa¬ 
tions, and they are becoming an infor¬ 
mal guide to the administration’s con¬ 
duct of the war. 

Bush’s view of the moral necessity of 
this war has emerged from two forces. 
The first is the long evolution of his re¬ 


ligious beliefs. The other is his more re¬ 
cent discussion of war and peace with a 
variety of spiritual leaders, including 
Roman Catholic Cardinal Bernard Law 
of Boston and television notables Rob¬ 
ert Schuller, Jerry Falwell and the Rev. 
Billy Graham, who conducted a special 
service for Bush, his family and staff the 
day after the Persian Gulf war started. 
“President Bush was as relaxed as he 
could possibly be,” Graham told U.S. 
News. “He was absolutely confident 
that what he was doing was right.” The 
evangelist is slated to return to the 
White House this week, in part to do 
more praying with the president. 

Reason and prudence. Dorothy Walk¬ 
er Bush raised her children as tradition¬ 
al Episcopalians. Her faith emphasized 
private religious practice, rather than 
public shows of reverence, and the view 
that morality is shaped not only by the 
Bible but by reason and tradition. Epis¬ 
copalians stress pragmatism, persever¬ 
ance, good works, stewardship and pru¬ 
dence (a favorite Bush word). 

Bush has relied on his faith to sustain 
him through all the trials of his life, es¬ 
pecially the traumas of being shot down 
in the Pacific during World War II and 
seeing his daughter Robin die of leuke- 


w they know why Lincoln prayed. The First 


mia in 1953. Friends say he believes that 
God does things for often inexplicable 
reasons but also that the Deify some¬ 
times responds to human entreaties. 
Last year, when Schuller was visiting 
the Oval Office, the president asked the 
evangelist to pray for success before 
Bush took a phone call from the sheik 


PRESIDENTIAL PRECEPTS 


A moral code 
for conflict 


r hese are the principles the president 
has adopted for waging a just war: 


Principles for launching war: 

Just cause. A war can be started only 
for just reasons. They may include: Vin¬ 


dication of justice, restoring a just inter¬ 
national order, protecting innocent life 
and restoration of human rights. 

Competent authority. War can be 
started only by those with responsibility 
for public order and legitimate author¬ 
ity for engaging the nation in war. 

Comparative justice. The central ques¬ 
tion should be: Is the justice of our 
cause greater than theirs? 

Right intention. A just war is only a 
means to gain peace and reconcilia¬ 
tion—not humiliation and punishment. 
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of Oman that dealt with the life of 
American hostage Joseph Cicippio. 
Schuller says Bush “was childlike in his 
sincere, simple devotion.” Cicippio was 
spared but remains a hostage. 

In 1988, Bush declared that he had 
been “born again,” accepting Christ as 
his “personal savior.” Critics dismissed 


Last resort. All nonviolent alterna¬ 
tives should be exhausted. 

Probability of success. If a successful 
end is futile, war should not be started. 
Proportionality of projected results. 

The good expected from war must be 
greater than all the foreseen costs. 

Right spirit. War must be engaged 
only with an attitude of regret. 

Principles for conducting war: 

Proportionality in the use of force. No 

action should be taken that creates 


his declaration as a crass appeal to the 
religious right but, from that point, 
Bush did appear to take a more person¬ 
al interest in religion. It intensified 
when he was elected president, friends 
say, and has reached its culmination 
with the gulf crisis. (The president even 
hopes to create a new Office of White 


more harm than good. Deadly force 
should be used only in the proportion 
needed to achieve a just objective. 

Discrimination. There must be no in¬ 
tention to harm innocent civilians. 

Avoidance of evil means. No cause jus¬ 
tifies evil means, such as executing pris¬ 
oners, taking hostages, pillaging and 
desecrating holy places. 

Good faith. Enemies should be treat¬ 
ed with dignity —as much as possible, in 
ways that keep open the possibility of 
eventual reconciliation. 


House chaplain to minister to him and 
his staff full time.) 

Associates also note that Bush has al¬ 
ways adhered to Edmund Burke’s argu¬ 
ment: “The only thing necessary for the 
triumph of evil is for good men to do 
nothing.” Aides say that during a prewar 
meeting with Browning, he at one point 
asked if the bishop had read the Amnesty 
International report on the Iraqi Army’s 
atrocities against Kuwaiti citizens. 
“What is the morality of not doing any¬ 
thing?” Bush asked hotly. “Where were 
the churches when Hitler overran Po¬ 
land?” Christian tradition condemns in¬ 
action in the face of evil, Schuller says: 
“Not to try to stop an aggressor who sets 
out to take human life is to approve his 
murderous behavior. We become accom¬ 
plices to the criminal behavior.” 

No “absolutist.” Doug Wead, the pres¬ 
ident’s former liaison to conservatives 
and the religious right, explains that 
Bush is not an “absolutist” about most 
moral issues. He believes there can be 
gradations of the truth on nearly every 
topic, from abortion to negative cam¬ 
paigning, so he has few qualms about 
changing his mind. His views are based 
less on religious doctrine than on no¬ 
tions of “common decency” and “civi¬ 
lized behavior.” In foreign affairs, how¬ 
ever, Bush feels the rules are clearer. He 
believes aggression is wrong, dictator¬ 
ship is wrong, atrocities are wrong, and 
the United States is the only nation 
strong enough to stand up to evil. He is 
still not an absolutist; he did not want to 
“overreact” to China’s crackdown on 
dissidents in 1989 or Mikhail Gorba¬ 
chev’s current hard line in the Baltics. 

Fearing that he will be seen as a zeal¬ 
ot or misunderstood, the president rare¬ 
ly talks publicly about his faith. “C. S. 
Lewis taught that the greatest sin is 
pride and that all other sins really come 
from pride,” Bush told Wead in his 
book, “George Bush: Man of Integrity.” 
“So we haven’t been inclined to go 
around proclaiming that we are Chris¬ 
tians. It somehow smacked of self-righ¬ 
teousness to us.” 

Since the Middle East crisis began, 
Bush has been moved by thoughts of 
another wartime president who suffered 
through soul-rending trials but found 
solace in spirituality. “Now, I can really 
understand Lincoln,” he confided re¬ 
cently to an old political ally in the 
White House. “This is a place that 
makes you want to pray.” Friends say 
that Bush has always believed that God 
spared his life in the Pacific for a pur¬ 
pose. They suspect that he has discov¬ 
ered it in the Persian Gulf. ■ 
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■ THE GULF WAR 


The war’s other front 


Through middle America, along Route 50, the conflict’s impact is deep 



Assistant Managing 
Editor Lewis Lord is 
headed west from 
Washington, D.C., tak¬ 
ing stock of the gulf 
war’s effect on the t 
tion. His findings: 


■ Washington, D.C. El¬ 
len Thomas, bundled against the Sunday 
morning chill and pounding an Indian 
drum within earshot of the White House, 
doesn’t look like a Navy mom. But she is. 
“My daughter Katie is on a ship in dry 
dock,” she reports. “She’s not in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, but she could go at any time.” 
What is a pacifist’s daughter doing in the 
military? “Education,” Katie’s mother 
responds. “In this country, if you don’t 
have money, the only way to get a higher 
education is to go into the service.” 

Thomas, former homemaker and ex¬ 
businessperson, has spent the days and 
nights of seven of her 44 years in Lafa¬ 
yette Park, across from the president’s 
house. She will keep demonstrating, she 
says, until the nation scraps its nuclear 
weapons and spends the money on hous¬ 
ing, health care and education. 

Three days before the war started, the 
drums began. Once bombs fell on Iraq, 
the drumbeat became a 24-hour affair. 
“I hear that George Bush hears the 
drums and is disturbed,” Thomas says. 
“I hope he gets the message. If you are 
killing, you are against God.” 


■ Winchester, Va. The Rev. David Good- 
pasture’s prayer at Braddock Street 
United Methodist Church touched every 
base. He urged God’s help in Lithuania 
and Somalia and especially in the Persian 
Gulf. “Bring the war to a swift conclu¬ 
sion,” the 30-year-old minister said. And, 
he added, “be mindful of all persons 
caught up in the violence. Sustain them.” 

Anne Butler, who heard his words, 
could use some sustaining. Her son 
Travis, a B-52 aerial gunner, phoned 
Monday night before the war. “We 
have heard nothing since. We watch the 
news, but there’s not much you can do. 
You cry a lot and pray a lot.” 

There are at least four Braddock 
Street Methodists in the gulf. Two are 
sons of doctors; Travis’s father is a law¬ 



Gung ho. Jim Myers wears his politics on his chest. 


yer. Not only poor kids are going, as his 
mother observes. “Last time I talked to 
him, he said, ‘This is my country, and 
whatever they want me to do I will do.’ 
His father and I are very proud.” 

■ Romney, W.Va. Some sipped whiskey, 
some drank beer, but all seven veterans 
at the American Legion Hampshire 
Unit No. 91 bar were of one opinion: 
Right on, George Bush. Blair Haines, 
Navy, World War II: “I hope he kicks 
that guy’s butt.” Marshall Hixenbaugh, 
Navy, World War II: “You got to stop 
him now.” Charles “Bud” Likens, Army, 
Vietnam: “My boy is in the Persian Gulf. 
I just hope the demonstrators don’t hurt 
my son. That’s what lost the Vietnam 
War.” Jim Myers, Navy, early ’60s: “I’d 
go back if they asked me.” 

■ Parkersburg, W.Va. Sharon Maloney 
felt “sick to the stomach” when her son 


Chad phoned last August to 
report that his Marine unit 
was en route to the gulf. “I 
remembered Vietnam, how 
all those guys weren’t honored 
for what they did. I had to do 
something to keep it from 
happening again.” What Par¬ 
kersburg needed, she conclud¬ 
ed, was a support group for 
local service people in the 
Mideast and for their families 
back home. She and husband 
Don contacted local media, 
and 50 people showed up for 
the first meeting of what soon 
was known as Operation 
MASH —for Move Against 
Saddam Hussein. 

MASH’s first goal was bet¬ 
ter mail for the troops. Sol¬ 
diers in the Mideast, Sharon 
had noticed on TV, were get¬ 
ting “generic letters” of sup¬ 
port. “Guys who didn’t get any 
mail were told they could get 
some from a box.” MASH vol¬ 
unteers, working with lists 
gathered by the Parkersburg 
News, soon were sending hun¬ 
dreds of personalized mes¬ 
sages to local troops abroad. 
MASH spread the word 
that soldiers needed items like shaving 
cream, beef jerky and Kool-Aid. Boxes 
full of stuff showed up at the Maloney 
residence, converted to a flag-bedecked, 
computerized MASH center. MASH 
put canisters in stores to collect postage 
money. Soon there was enough not only 
for the packages but also for 9,000 
Christmas letters. Signs declaring “We 
support our troops” sprang up across 
town. The SuperAmerica gasoline sta¬ 
tion changed its sign several times every 
Saturday, each time greeting a different 
soldier by name. A family member usu¬ 
ally stood by with a camera. 

Now, the Maloneys look forward to a 
welcome-home campaign. “I hope the 
businesses will use their signs to greet 
individual soldiers by name on the day 
each arrives,” Sharon said. 

■ Coolville, Ohio. For the past few 
months, 4-year-old Joey Cox has been 
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walking up to strangers and 
saying, “Hi. My name is Joey. 

My mommy and daddy are in 
Saudi Awabia.” The other 
day, one of the strangers re¬ 
plied, “Well, Joey, your 
mommy and daddy are doing 
very important work.” His 
grandmother liked that. 

Since mid-October, Joey 
and his sister, Danielle, 2, 
have lived on an Ohio horse 
farm with “Grandma” Paula 
Cox, 49, and “Grandpa” Jer¬ 
ry Cox, 50. The youngsters’ 
parents, Darren and Shirley 
Cox, are 27-year-old Army 
first lieutenants based about 
100 miles apart in the Mideast. 

Darren and Shirley met in the early 
’80s in an Army ROTC unit. Darren be¬ 
came an active-duty lieutenant at Fort 
Bliss in Texas, Shirley an officer in the 
Army Reserve, as well as a teacher. 
Last year, Darren finished his four-year 
stint, took a civilian job in El Paso and 
applied for Reserve duty. In Septem¬ 
ber, he was told to report for active 
duty with a transportation unit. A week 
later, Shirley was given two days’ notice 
to report to a quartermaster outfit. 

They left for the desert soon thereaf¬ 
ter, and the children moved from Texas 
to Ohio. “Don’t let the kids forget us,” 



the crowd that had spent 20 minutes ty¬ 
ing up traffic by sitting in the middle of 
the city’s busiest intersection. Not once 
did any officer hear the epithet “pig.” 


oppose Saddam Hussein. 
Let’s stop the bombing and 
go back to sanctions.” 

■ Chillicothe, Ohio. A colonel 
from state Army Reserve 
headquarters rocked slowly in 
a chair as the questions kept 
coming. One woman, with a 
husband in Saudi Arabia, 
wondered why his pay vouch¬ 
ers arrived so late. “I feel like 
I’m on welfare,” she said. But 
it was a woman with a son 
“over there” who expressed 
everyone’s real concern about 
loved ones in the 1001st Field 
Support Company. 

“Let’s say you have 50 men from our 
company doing their job,” she said. 
“Doing laundry,” the colonel noted. 
“Yes,” the mother said. “Doing laun¬ 
dry. And 5,000 men on the front line are 
sent to do hand-to-hand combat. And 
half get killed and they need more men. 
And our men are sitting there doing 
laundry. Do they say, ‘O.K., guys, get 
your guns’?” 

The colonel’s answer was hard. “They 
can do that,” he said. “The commander 
can throw in the cooks, bakers and can¬ 
dlestick makers.” 

The colonel was not a hit at the weekly 
meeting of the lOOlst’s family-support 
people with husbands, 
id fathers on duty near 
p, he made clear, must 
he local Army Reserve 
es. Several families had 
ee nights of the war in 
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Surrogates. The Coxes fill in for Joey and Danielle’s parents. 


What the police and the peace coali¬ 
tion clearly want to avoid is a rerun of the 
strife that wracked Athens during the 
Vietnam War. Twenty-one years ago, 
protesters broke windows, burned a bank 
and forced a shutdown of Ohio Universi¬ 
ty and a call-up of the National Guard. 

Gish, an organic-vegetable farmer, 
wasn’t here in those days. He did his 
’60s protesting closer to the Pentagon. 
But, he said last week, “we learned a 
bunch of lessons.” Among them: Nonvi¬ 
olence is more effective than violence, 
and the opponent is not American sol¬ 
diers and the local police but a pro-war 
policy. Instead of running their country 
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■ THE GULF WAR 


The war’s other front 


Through middle America, along Route 50, the conflict's impact is deep 



headed, west from 
Washington, D.C., tak¬ 
ing stock of the gulf 
war’s effect on the n 
tion. His findings: 


■ Washington, D.C. El¬ 
len Thomas, bundled against the Sunday 
morning chill and pounding an Indian 
drum within earshot of the White House, 
doesn’t look like a Navy mom. But she is. 
“My daughter Katie is on a ship in dry 
dock,” she reports. “She’s not in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, but she could go at any time.” 
What is a pacifist’s daughter doing in the 
military? “Education,” Katie’s mother 
responds. “In this country, if you don’t 
have money, the only way to get a higher 
education is to go into the service.” 

Thomas, former homemaker and ex¬ 
businessperson, has spent the days and 
nights of seven of hp.r 44- wpqrc in r do — 
yette Park, across froi 
house. She will keep di 
says, until the nation i 
weapons and spends th 
ing, health care and ec 

Three days before th 
drums began. Once bo 
the drumbeat became 
“I hear that George 
drums and is disturbec 
“I hope he gets the me 
killing, you are against 
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Chad phoned last August to 
report that his Marine unit 
was en route to the gulf. “I 
remembered Vietnam, how 
all those guys weren’t honored 
for what they did. I had to do 
something to keep it from 
happening again.” What Par¬ 
kersburg needed, she conclud¬ 
ed, was a support group for 
local service people in the 
Mideast and for their families 
back home. She and husband 
Don contacted local media, 
and 50 people showed up for 
the first meeting of what soon 
was known as Operation 
MASH —for Move Against 
Saddam Hussein. 

MASH’s first goal was bet¬ 
ter mail for the troops. Sol¬ 
diers in the Mideast, Sharon 
had noticed o n TV. were ve.t- 
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Travis, a B-52 aerial t 
Monday night before 
have heard nothing sinci 
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You cry a lot and pray a 
There are at least four Braddock 
Street Methodists in the gulf. Two are 
sons of doctors; Travis’s father is a law- 
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■ Parkersburg, W.Va. Sharon Maloney ■ Coolville, Ohio. For the past few 
felt “sick to the stomach” when her son I months, 4-year-old Joey Cox has been 
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Surrogates. The Coxes fill in for Joey and Danielle’s parents. 


walking up to strangers and 
saying, “Hi. My name is Joey. 

My mommy and daddy are in 
Saudi Awabia.” The other 
day, one of the strangers re¬ 
plied, “Well, Joey, your 
mommy and daddy are doing 
very important work.” His 
grandmother liked that. 

Since mid-October, Joey 
and his sister, Danielle, 2, 
have lived on an Ohio horse 
farm with “Grandma” Paula 
Cox, 49, and “Grandpa” Jer¬ 
ry Cox, 50. The youngsters’ 
parents, Darren and Shirley 
Cox, are 27-year-old Army 
first lieutenants based about 
100 miles apart in the Mideast. 

Darren and Shirley met in the early 
’80s in an Army ROTC unit. Darren be¬ 
came an active-duty lieutenant at Fort 
Bliss in Texas, Shirley an officer in the 
Army Reserve, as well as a teacher. 
Last year, Darren finished his four-year 
stint, took a civilian job in El Paso and 
applied for Reserve duty. In Septem¬ 
ber, he was told to report for active 
duty with a transportation unit. A week 
later, Shirley was given two days’ notice 
to report to a quartermaster outfit. 

They left for the desert soon thereaf¬ 
ter, and the children moved from Texas 
to Ohio. “Don’t let the kids forget us,” 
Darren pleaded in a letter. Danielle, who 
arrived in Pampers, seemed unmindful 
of her parents’ plight. But not Joey. He 
saw an explosion on television. “Did my 
mommy and daddy just get killed?” he 
asked. Grandpa answered no. 

Despite what Paula Cox terms “our 
personal problem,” she and her hus¬ 
band support the president’s policy. 
“We must get these things settled,” she 
said. “I don’t want to see Joey have to 
go olf like his parents did.” 

■ Athens, Ohio. If the war drags on, 
America’s peace movement may get an¬ 
gry, as it did in the Vietnam era. But 
right now, at least in this one college 
town, a love fest is brewing between the 
peace people and the police. 

To be sure, the cops arrested 103 mem¬ 
bers of the Athens Peace Coalition the 
morning after the war broke out. But the 
peace people didn’t mind. They offered 
the cops coffee and, as they were led to a 
row of buses, gave a big cheer for the 
Athens Police Department and the Ohio 
University Security Police. “I think all 
the police officers deserve a raise,” peace 
coalition leader Art Gish, 51, shouted to 
the crowd that had spent 20 minutes ty¬ 
ing up traffic by sitting in the middle of 
the city’s busiest intersection. Not once 
did any officer hear the epithet “pig.” 


What the police and the peace coali¬ 
tion clearly want to avoid is a rerun of the 
strife that wracked Athens during the 
Vietnam War. Twenty-one years ago, 
protesters broke windows, burned a bank 
and forced a shutdown of Ohio Universi¬ 
ty and a call-up of the National Guard. 

Gish, an organic-vegetable farmer, 
wasn’t here in those days. He did his 
’60s protesting closer to the Pentagon. 
But, he said last week, “we learned a 
bunch of lessons.” Among them: Nonvi¬ 
olence is more effective than violence, 
and the opponent is not American sol¬ 
diers and the local police but a pro-war 
policy. Instead of running their country 
down, as many protesters did in the 
’60s, the Athens activists sang “America 
the Beautiful” at their last protest. 

Next week, the coalition will launch a 
blood drive for GIs. “We won’t let the 
pro-war people co-opt the ‘support our 
troops’ slogan,” vowed Gish. “We, too, 



Athenian logic. Art Gish loves local cops. 


oppose Saddam Hussein. 
Let’s stop the bombing and 
go back to sanctions.” 

■ Chillicothe, Ohio. A colonel 
from state Army Reserve 
headquarters rocked slowly in 
a chair as the questions kept 
coming. One woman, with a 
husband in Saudi Arabia, 
wondered why his pay vouch¬ 
ers arrived so late. “I feel like 
I’m on welfare,” she said. But 
it was a woman with a son 
“over there” who expressed 
everyone’s real concern about 
loved ones in the 1001st Field 
Support Company. 

“Let’s say you have 50 men from our 
company doing their job,” she said. 

“Doing laundry,” the colonel noted. 

“Yes,” the mother said. “Doing laun¬ 
dry. And 5,000 men on the front line are 
sent to do hand-to-hand combat. And 
half get killed and they need more men. 
And our men are sitting there doing 
laundry. Do they say, ‘O.K., guys, get 
your guns’?” 

The colonel’s answer was hard. “They 
can do that,” he said. “The commander 
can throw in the cooks, bakers and can¬ 
dlestick makers.” 

The colonel was not a hit at the weekly 
meeting of the lOOlst’s family-support 
group, two dozen people with husbands, 
sons, daughters and fathers on duty near 
Kuwait. The group, he made clear, must 
stop gathering at the local Army Reserve 
center during crises. Several families had 
spent the first three nights of the war in 
the center, watching round-the-clock 
coverage. The colonel said the group 
may use the center only for its once-a- 
week meetings. The problem, he ex¬ 
plained, is terrorism. “Government 
buildings are potential targets.” Several 
family members seemed stunned. “What 
happens at 1 a.m. when I’m about to 
crack?” asked one. 

The group’s ordeal apparently will last 
longer than anyone first imagined. Last 
September, the lOOlst’s civilian soldiers 
were told that they would be on duty six 
months. Two days after the war started, 
the president signed a bill extending 
them to 12 months. “We fell apart,” said 
Pat Barrows. “They aren’t due home 
now until September 27, and we are 
starting to wonder whether it’s just one 
year. The president has the means to 
keep them there for two.” 

The extension, she added, probably 
bothers her more than it does her hus¬ 
band, Sgt. Jim Barrows. “Jim didn’t have 
to go. He was out of the reserve and re- 
upped three days after the unit was acti¬ 
vated. He’s a dedicated guy.” ■ 
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I COMMENTARY 


You can’t go home again 

Defeating Saddam Hussein won’t ensure stability in the Persian 
Gulf, argues Josef Joffe. An American presence will be needed 


T wo hours after the war began, the president quoted 
Hollywood Huddleston, a Marine lance corporal: “Let’s 
free these people so that we can go home.” And then 
George Bush said it himself: “I am determined to bring the 
[troops] home as soon as possible.” 

Winning big and walking away is the dream. But it may not 
come true in our generation. In 1958, the U.S. Marines waded 
ashore in Beirut, propped up the government and sailed 
home. A quarter century later, they returned —and pulled 
back after 241 servicemen were killed in a suicide bombing 
attack on the Marine barracks in Beirut. The gulf showdown is 
different. No matter how the drama ends, the United States 
will be in the region for the long haul. 

Even a quick and decisive victory 
should not be seen as a finale but as a 
prologue to a long-term military en¬ 
gagement. The Iraqi land grab was 
only a symptom of a deeper disease 
that will not vanish soon. The curse re¬ 
sembles Europe’s in the first half of the 
20th century, which was dispelled only 
by America’s lasting entanglement. 

Like Europe then, the Middle East to¬ 
day is an area whose strategic impor¬ 
tance is exceeded only by its chronic 
inability to maintain the peace. 

Look at Saddam Hussein. He has 
simply re-enacted one of the oldest 
gambits in history, “Grab while the 
grabbing is good.” The script was writ¬ 
ten by the Athenians and Spartans 
2,500 years ago and replayed by every 
ambitious ruler for centuries—whether 
he be despot or democrat, Christian or Mongol or Muslim. 

Imbalance of power. The moral of this tale is just as old: 
Power will expand until it meets its match. The tragedy of the 
Middle East is that it cannot generate enough power to stop 
power. That power will have to be borrowed, and the security 
lender of last resort is the United States. Japan and Germany 
are banks with flags. France and Britain have memories of 
greatness but no longer the means. The Soviet Union is turn¬ 
ing inward toward chaos, renewed dictatorship, or both. 

What about the locals with a stake in stability? There is 
Israel, with more tanks than France, more combat planes than 
Germany and with nuclear weapons in the basement. But it is 
accepted as legitimate player by none, and its main concern is 
sheer survival in a sea of hostile neighbors. There is Egypt — 
big, proud and, for the time being, moderate. But it is an 
economic basket case, a country whose wondrous fertility rate 
forever outpaces the meager progress of its economy. 

Saudi Arabia? It is a tribal monarchy masquerading as a 
nation-state, a hundred-billion-dollar investment in arms 
without an army. Even now, a draft is strictly a no-no. Then 
there are Syria, Iraq and Iran —all part of the problem and 
anything but pillars of civic responsibility. 


Iran is exhausted, but the Khomeiniist fervor has not run its 
course. Years will pass before Iran, a natural enemy of Arab 
ambitions, can resume the role to which the shah once pre¬ 
tended—as guardian of regional order in tacit collaboration 
with Israel. Syria may be a bedfellow of the United States today 
(and beggars can’t be choosers), but it remains on the State 
Department’s list of terror sponsors. Even by the generous 
standards of the Middle East, the Damascus regime is a ruth¬ 
less dictatorship that, first things first, used the cover of the 
American coalition to massacre the opposition in Lebanon. 

With or without Saddam Hussein, Iraq will remain a 
source of trouble. A prostrate Iraq would be a tempting tar¬ 
get for the region’s two other rogue re¬ 
gimes, in Damascus and Tehran. If, on 
the other hand, Iraq is merely humili¬ 
ated, the Middle East will have to live 
with a country licking its wounds and 
plotting to turn its fabulous oil wealth 
toward revenge. 

Throw in the Arab-Israeli battle over 
legitimacy and land (that will not go 
poof just because the U.N. sponsors an 
international talk fest) and you get “Pax 
Americana —the Sequel.” First, be¬ 
cause there is nobody else to intimidate 
the would-be hegemonists in the strate¬ 
gic intersection of three continents. 
Second, the Middle East is not sitting 
on the largest sorghum pile on the plan¬ 
et, and though gas at $1.30 a gallon is 
not among America’s inalienable rights, 
a reliable supply of oil at a steady price 
is a must for the world —for rich and 
poor alike. Third, the story of Europe’s pacification after 1945 
delivers tomorrow’s rule for the Middle East: Since the Unit¬ 
ed States will be involved no matter what, it is better and 
cheaper to stay and deter than come back and fight. 

Until August, 50,000 troops, plus a credible air and naval 
presence, might have averted the need for half a million today. 
Ideally, the United States should not do it alone. The coalition 
so deftly assembled under the U.N. should be kept in harness. 
The Europeans must be collared with the reminder that riches 
involve responsibility, that they cannot eat the cake while 
America guards it. The moderate Arabs must understand that 
the next Saddam Hussein will be a knife at their throats. 

The bottom line is that a multinational force will be needed 
in Kuwait, guaranteed by American might, enlarged by Euro¬ 
pean units and legitimized by Arab contributions. But the 
burden of leadership will fall on the United States. Having 
committed its purpose and power, America cannot slip out the 
next day. The lesson for the end of the century is not Munich — 
by 1938 it was too late to stop the Nazi behemoth. The fitting 
metaphor is Versailles. After World War I, the United States 
signed the 1919 peace agreement, then vanished across the 
ocean —only to face a more murderous war 20 years later. ■ 



Wrong model. At the end of World War I 
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TOMORROW 

Where Victory Could Lead by Michael barone and david gergen 



■ Despite new gener¬ 
osity by the govern¬ 
ment of Japanese 
Prime Minister To- 
shiki Kaifu, most Jap- 


fire on the other side 
of the river.” 



■ Germany’s peace 
passion has limited 
Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl’s ability to con¬ 
tribute to the war. 
But American lead¬ 
ers expect a new 
contribution soon — 
perhaps $6 billion. 



■ Sen. Ai Gore was 
the only Democratic 
presidential aspirant 
who voted for the 
gulf war. He might 
pay a price in lost 
support from the 
party’s left, which 
rules the primaries. 


■ A BURST OF Pride. Even if the war in the Persian Gulf takes a few weeks longer than expect¬ 
ed, it is increasingly apparent that a decisive victory would give the United States a significant 
boost both at home and abroad. The heady early days of the war provided a taste of what could 
lie ahead. Just before the conflict broke out, a Gallup Poll found that only 32 percent of Ameri¬ 
cans felt good about their country; two days after the fighting started, some 62 percent were 
feeling good-“an extraordinary reversal,” in the words of Gallup Editor Frank Newport. While 
hopes dwindled last week for a quick knockout punch, all signs point to continuing public sup¬ 
port for the war as long as the nation seems on the road toward victory. 

■ RE-ESTABLISHING LEADERSHIP. The first week of the war also sparked growing respect overseas, 
especially in Europe. “Traditional friends of the United States believe that America is re-establishing 
its role as the world leader,” says Michael Elliott of London’s Economist. According to John Vinocur, 
executive editor of The International Herald Tribune, “For years, you had a systematic denigration of 
the U.S. role in the world. The war now says something to Europeans about the real order of the 
world.” Not only is the military’s high-tech wizardry opening eyes, so is the capacity of CNN, which is 
far more proficient than television operations in Europe. There are also signs that the war could 
prompt many Britons to think twice about drifting too far away from the United States as Britain inte¬ 
grates with the Continent. Japan has gotten the message, too, as it showed last week when it tripled 
its financial contribution to the gulf effort and promised to ferry refugees from Cairo. (The Germans are 
also expected to increase their contribution soon.) “America’s overall reputation is up,” says Harvard 
Prof. Joseph Nye, who returned last week from a Pacific trip. “In Asia there is strong respect, a sense 
that this is something Americans can do that we can’t do.” 

Of course, this new admiration will turn to ashes if the war bogs down or ends in defeat. Since the 
U.S. population is 15 times larger than Iraq’s and its economy is almost 90 times larger, many will 
assume that its Army should quickly polish off Saddam Hussein’s forces. A good many in Japan 
also buy the argument of Yale Prof. Paul Kennedy that America may be strong militarily but is al¬ 
lowing its economic foundations to crumble. After America wins this war, it must still compete with 
Japan in trade —an arena in which American Scuds have been increasingly knocked out by Japa¬ 
nese Patriots. In short, victory in the Persian Gulf would put America on a new pedestal as the 
world’s only remaining superpower—but it wouldn’t keep the nation there. 

■ THE GULF AND THE PRESIDENCY. Whom would a successful gulf war help and whom would it 
hurt? Clearly, a decisive victory would be a huge boost to President Bush’s re-election chances. 
Democratic presidential hopefuls face the same problem that has bedeviled their party since Viet¬ 
nam: how to appeal to a dovish primary electorate and a nationalistic public. Almost all potential 
Democratic candidates for 1992 — Lloyd Bentsen, Bill Bradley, Dick Gephardt, Bob Kerrey, Sam 
Nunn and Mario Cuomo—stayed on the good side of the doves who make up virtually the entire 
universe of Democratic Iowa caucusgoers and could wield majorities in many primaries. But a suc¬ 
cessful war would show that their view is out of touch with reality. The gulf war will not turn out to 
be what so many Democrats genuinely fear: another Vietnam. Among the most likely presidential 
candidates, only Sen. AI Gore and Arkansas Gov. Bill Clinton supported Bush —both hesitantly. 
That could hurt them on the left without necessarily helping them among voters who back the war. 

Meanwhile, a successful gulf war puts the kibosh on the never-serious prospect of a real challenge to 
Bush from the right. And it propels into public view three men who have played key roles: Secretary of 
State James Baker, Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney and Gen. Colin Powell. On the injured list, some 
argue, is Dan Quayle. War revives gibes at Quayle’s National Guard service (although Cheney never 
served in the military at all); he may be performing well behind the scenes, but the public doesn’t know 
it. There is some speculation in Washington that Powell’s performance has made him a natural to 
replace Quayle in 1992. But Powell wants that talk ended-and Bush shows no desire to change. 
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BUSINESS 


Cleaning up 
in Kuwait 


The gulf war has barely begun, but U.S. firms 
plan to make a bundle when the shooting stops 


Two months ago, Ku¬ 
waiti U.N. Ambassa¬ 
dor Mohammed Abul- 
hasan spoke to a 
luncheon of U.S. busi¬ 
ness leaders, recount¬ 
ing Persian Gulf his¬ 
tory and Iraqi atroc¬ 
ities in his country. 
Most of the speech has faded from mem¬ 
ory. But one statement is indelibly etched 
in the minds of those who heard it. In the 
recollection of one construction execu¬ 



tive who attended the meeting, the words 
were, “When we rebuild Kuwait, we will 
do it with U.S. business.” 

Allied ground forces may not have 
advanced into Kuwait yet, but in Wash¬ 
ington, Abulhasan’s promise is already 
coming true. Officials at the Kuwait 
Emergency and Recovery Program are 
feverishly signing contracts —40 to 50 
are already completed, and 120 more 
are drawn up —that will get their coun¬ 
try’s economy back on its feet once the 
gulf war is over. Virtually everything in 


Kuwait, from bags of rice to oil refiner¬ 
ies, may ultimately have to be replaced, 
depending on the damage inflicted by 
Iraqi troops and the ferocity of the war. 
Every day, almost a hundred U.S. exec¬ 
utives pass through the Kuwait Recov¬ 
ery offices just five blocks from the 
White House. The 40 Kuwaitis who are 
orchestrating the reconstruction effort 
under authority from the govemment- 
in-exile have been at work 12 hours a 
day, seven days a week, since October, 
two months after Saddam Hussein in¬ 
vaded their country. The whirlwind of 
meetings stops only when the time ar¬ 
rives for Muslim prayers. 

Costly comeback. The Kuwaitis are 
now focusing on the first 90 days follow¬ 
ing the war. Emergency supplies and ser¬ 
vices needed during this phase of recon¬ 
struction will cost hundreds of millions of 
dollars, according to recovery director 
Ibrahim Al-Shaheen. A variety of ana¬ 
lysts believe that in the end Kuwait will 
spend up to $40 billion to put itself back 
together. “No doubt about it,” says VTN 
International construction-company 
Chairman Dan Montano, “the rebuild¬ 
ing of Kuwait is going to be big business.” 

Much of that business will land in the 
laps of U.S. companies. American 
goods and services accounted for only 
15 percent of Kuwait’s $6.2 billion im¬ 
port bill in 1989, but with U.S. soldiers 


Rebuilding the desert emirate 

If Kuwait is liberated, Operation 
Desert Storm's military forces will be 
replaced by a legion of U.S. 
companies eager to help restore a 
country that until August had the 
world's eighth-highest per capita 
income. Patching together Kuwait 
could cost as much as $40 billion, 
making it the largest national 
reconstruction effort since the 
Marshall Plan helped Europe dig out 
from the ashes of World War II. The 
U.S. sponsored that rescue, but with 
oil wealth and an investment 
portfolio worth an estimated $80 
billion to $100 billion, Kuwait will 
pay for its own rebirth. 



Oil refining: 

Iraq has been partially dismantling Kuwait's oil 
refineries in order to stockpile spare parts. If the 
refineries are further damaged by Hussein's 
sabotage or the violence of war, the price tag for 
replacement could grew. Bechtel Group is working 
with the Kuwaitis, planning the restoration of oil 
production. Dresser Industries and Halliburton 
Corp. have built refineries for Kuwait In-the past 
and will probably be called upon for help. 

Cost: up to $10 billion 





* 


| The Iraqis are said to have 
looted most of Kuwait's 
computers, while ripping 
out some of the countrys 
sophisticated tele- 
k communications systen^a 
- The exact extent of J 
damage isn't clear, but 
Motorola has signed a 
contract to provide Kuwait 
with new communications 
equipment, and IBM will 
sell the country new 
computers. 

Cost: unknown 


Most of Kuwait’s 500,000 
private vehicles have probably 
been stolen or destroyed by 
Hasseirfs forces. General 
Motors, as manufacturer of 
Kuwait's top-selling Chevrolet 
Caprice, will profit handsomely. 
Cost: $3 bi 















Hussein's troops reportedly 
ransacked posh shopping rr 
ripped out street lights and i 
paving stones in Kuwait. Bu 


buildings are thought to be still 
standing. Kuwait International 
Airport reportedly has been destroy¬ 
ed by allied bombing, however. 
Several large U.S. engineering 
construction firms will probably help 
put Kuwait's brick and mortar back 
together. Fluor, Parsons and 
Morrison-Knudsen have begun 
talking with the Kuwaitis. And 
Caterpillar already has a signed 
contract for heavy machinery. 

Cost: up to $20 billion 


Medical supplies: 

The Iraqis have reportedly 
stripped Kuwait's modern 
hospitals bare, taking 
everything from gauze to 
CAT-scan machines. 
Resupplying the country's 
medical facilities could 
mean big business for 
Baxter Health Care and 
Johnson & Johnson. Both 
companies have exported 
products to Kuwait over 
the years. 

Cost: $1 billion 


Aerospace _ 

Kuwait Airways \ 
has lost 15 of its, 

23 planes to !raq.\ 

If Kuwait cannot retrieve 
its commercial airtinVrs, 
Boeing and McDonnelj 
Douglas stand to benefit 
Cost: $750 million 1 


lion, however. While that still would not 
surpass the Marshall Plan’s expendi¬ 
tures, William Agee, chairman of con¬ 
struction giant Morrison Knudsen, ex¬ 
pects the rebuilding of Kuwait to exceed 
Europe’s post-World War II revival in 
intensity. “They have the money and the 
desire to do it quickly,” says Agee, who is 
currently discussing a possible contract 
with Kuwaiti authorities. 

Many U.S. executives are more cir¬ 
cumspect than Agee and refuse to di¬ 
vulge current or future business deal¬ 
ings with Kuwait. Normal competitive 
secrecy is compounded by fear of be¬ 
coming an Iraqi terrorist target. Execu¬ 
tives also worry aloud about being seen 
as ambulance chasers or vultures. “We 
don’t want to highlight ourselves as a 
company with a lot of business in Ku¬ 
wait right now,” says a principal of a 
major U.S. construction company with 
long-standing ties to the desert emirate. 

Despite their fears or self-conscious¬ 
ness, American corporations, caught in 
an economic downdraft at home, will ea¬ 
gerly take Kuwait’s money. And they 
could be rebuilding in the desert for 
years. Sketchy eyewitness accounts of 
the destruction in Kuwait sound omi¬ 
nous. Most buildings remain standing 
thus far, but refugees tell of hospitals 
stripped of all supplies and equipment, 
of giant cranes lifted from Kuwait’s mod¬ 


ern port, of libraries emptied of books 
and of offices swept clean of computer 
equipment. “We know that everything 
has been looted,” says Al-Shaheen, a 
former Kuwaiti minister of housing. A 
new chapter in the dismemberment of 
Kuwait began last week as Iraq allegedly 
began dumping the country’s oil into the 
Persian Gulf (box on Page 60). 

Following the army. The U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, which will lead the 
allied military through the ditches, 
fences and barbed wire now surround¬ 
ing Kuwait, will also spearhead the inva¬ 
sion of U.S. corporate forces who even¬ 
tually march forward to rebuild the 
decimated desert nation. Two days be¬ 
fore the U.S. began bombing Baghdad, 
the corps signed a $45 million contract 
with Kuwait that calls for the military 
engineers to make a preliminary dam¬ 
age assessment and help put in place 
such rudimentary services as water and 
communications. “We went right to 
them,” says Kuwaiti Planning Minister 
Suleiman Muttawa. If the corps is invit¬ 
ed to stay on and coordinate the entire 
Kuwaiti restoration, it will subcontract 
out almost all the construction work to 
U.S. companies. The Commerce De¬ 
partment is expected to issue an appeal 
for subcontracting bids this week. 

The largest contracts will likely go to 
the giant U.S. engineering construction 


now fighting to free their country, Ku¬ 
waiti officials are offering cleanup con¬ 
tracts to such firms as General Motors, 
Caterpillar, Motorola, General Electric 
and IBM. One Wall Street analyst puts 
it crassly: “You don’t go over and save 
the ass of one of the richest countries in 
the world and not send the bill.” Al- 
Shaheen, on the other hand, asserts 
that the reconstruction dollars U.S. cor¬ 
porations will reap are not a payment 
for America’s military rescue. “But we 
appreciate what the U.S. is doing,” he 
says. Nonetheless, there have been 
charges of favoritism. Two weeks ago, 
the British Department of Trade and 
Industry and the Foreign Office began 
to press Kuwait for a larger slice of its 
reconstruction pie. 

The British have good reason for want¬ 
ing a place at the table. Not since the 
Marshall Plan molded a new Europe 
from the ashes of World War II — at a 
cost of $70 billion in 1990 dollars —has 
such an expensive national-reconstruc- 
tion effort been launched. (An estimated 
$12 billion to $16 billion was pumped into 
South Korea following the Korean War 
in the 1950s.) Some Kuwaiti officials fear 
that the damages to their country will run 
to $20 billion. If a ground war spreads to 
Kuwait City, and if Saddam Hussein car¬ 
ries out his threats of sabotage, the total 
tab could balloon to more than $40 bil¬ 












■ BUSINESS 

firms that have years of experience build¬ 
ing desert oil refineries — the Great Pyra¬ 
mids of Kuwait. The state-of-the-art 
Mina Abdulla refinery, engineered by 
Halliburton subsidiary C F Braun, cost 
Kuwait some $2 billion when it was com¬ 
pleted in 1988. Kuwait’s quarter-dinar 
bill pictures the world’s largest liquid- 
propane-gas plant, at Mina al Ahmadi, 
built in 1979 under supervision of M. W. 
Kellogg, a Dresser Industries subsidiary. 
Bechtel Group is currently helping Ku¬ 
wait plan the restoration of oil produc¬ 
tion and refining, but company spokes¬ 
man Michael Kidder cautions that “the 
plumber has to see the sink before he 
knows what needs to be done.” 

Rebuilding refineries. Reports so far in¬ 
dicate that damage to Kuwait’s oil facili¬ 
ties is limited to valuable computers, in¬ 
struments and machinery that Iraqi 
troops have expropriated. Hussein’s 
forces are said to have put antiaircraft 
batteries within refinery complexes, how¬ 
ever, increasing the risk of allied bomb¬ 
ing damage. If the refineries must be 
rebuilt from scratch, it could cost some 
$10 billion, according to First Boston oil 
analyst Jim Clark. Some of this money 
could trickle down to U.S. oil-equipment 
suppliers like Ingersoll-Rand, which 
makes pumps and compressors for refin¬ 
eries. D. King Cunningham, the compa¬ 
ny’s vice president for international mar¬ 
keting, sees his sales to Kuwait easily 
doubling or tripling once the war is over. 



Kuwait’s money machine. Even in exile , 
Kuwait’s coffers are bulging with the 
financial proceeds from such overseas 
investments as this Q8 gas station in 
Belgium. Other holdings include the 
Atlanta Hilton, 14 percent of German 
auto maker Daimler-Benz and a British 
real-estate firm. For decades before the 
Iraqi invasion, Kuwait socked away 10 
percent of its annual oil earnings. With a 
total portfolio now worth an estimated 
$80 billion to $100 billion, the country 
can afford to lend $1 billion to the Soviet 
Union, as it did last week, and to 
finance its own reconstruction. 


Less vulnerable are the oil fields them¬ 
selves. Kuwait has the third largest prov¬ 
en petroleum reserves in the world, but 
this black gold is generally safe under¬ 
ground. Nonetheless, surface damage 
from each well that is set afire by Iraq 
could cost the Kuwaitis $300,000 to 
$500,000 and bring a large chunk of busi¬ 
ness to such U.S. drillers as Schlum- 
berger, Nabors Industries and Parker 
Drilling. With hundreds of wells at stake, 
the price tag could rise rapidly. 
PaineWebber petroleum-services ana¬ 
lyst James Carroll cautions, however, 
that “it’s unlikely [the Iraqis] could get 
them all on fire.” 

Kuwait will need considerable oil 
flow to pay for the rebuilding of the rest 
of its infrastructure. Though the great¬ 
est devastation will come in the event of 
a protracted ground war, much damage 
has already occurred. “[Our] bridges 
and roads weren’t intended for military 
equipment,” says Rola Dashti of the 
Kuwait Emergency and Recovery Pro¬ 
gram. Even Kuwait’s amusement 
park —built by VTN International, a 
California construction firm—was re¬ 
cently affected by the Persian Gulf cri¬ 
sis when its roller coaster was reported¬ 
ly disassembled and carted off to Iraq. 
The allies have also done their share of 
damage, reportedly bombing Kuwait’s 
International Airport. Among the giant 
U.S. construction and machinery firms 
that could cash in as a result of Kuwait’s 
battering: Fluor Corp. (annual sales 
$7.4 billion), Bechtel Group ($5.1 bil- 


SPILLING OIL 

Iraq’s environmental warfare 


crafty Saddam Hussein pulled 
yet another surprise from his bag 
of tricks late last week when his forces 
allegedly flooded the Persian Gulf 
with millions of gallons of crude oil. 
That, along with the earlier torching 
of Kuwaiti oil facilities on shore, 
raised fears of widespread ecological 
damage and added yet another com¬ 
plication for Operation Desert Storm. 

The oil spilled into the shallow, en¬ 
closed waters of the gulf when Iraqi 
troops apparently turned on the 
pumps at Kuwait’s chief supertanker 
loading terminal, 10 miles offshore 
from Kuwait’s main refinery. Although 
no one knows for sure how much oil 
has been dumped into the water, the 
pumps are capable of dispersing 
100,000 barrels a day. Each barrel con¬ 


tains 42 gallons. In Washington, the 
White House said the disaster could 
easily surpass the 11 million-gallon 1989 
Exxon Valdez spill in Alaskan waters. 

Earlier, Iraqi troops had reportedly 
set fire to three Kuwaiti oil wells, two 
storage tanks and an evaporation pit 
in the desert, obscuring the skies with 
thick, inky smoke that caused a dark 
rain to fall across the border in Iran. 
If all of Kuwait’s 1,080 oil wells were 
set ablaze, some experts fear, the re¬ 
sult could blacken the sky throughout 
the region, affect crops and make mil¬ 
itary operations more difficult. 

Experts say the worst environmen¬ 
tal damage would be caused by the oil 
spill. If Kuwait’s oil fields are set 
ablaze, fires could rage for months. 
“It would be like a giant Bunsen 


burner gone wild,” says a Houston oil 
engineer. But, he adds, most of the oil 
would be consumed by the intense 
heat of the flames. And after the 
shooting stops, the fires could be ex¬ 
tinguished by explosives or by fire¬ 
fighters protected by swirls of water. 
Kuwait’s full production of 1.5 million 
barrels a day could be restored within 
two years, according to Western pe¬ 
troleum experts. 

The effects of the gulf oil spill, on 
the other hand, could linger for years. 
“What we are talking about here is 
something that far exceeds any kind 
of tanker spill that we’ve ever wit¬ 
nessed,” said White House spokes¬ 
man Marlin Fitzwater. Military offi¬ 
cials assumed the oil was pumped into 
the gulf to impede an amphibious 
Marine landing on Kuwait. They de¬ 
scribed it as just another obstacle — 
but one that can be circumvented. 


By Kenneth Sheets 
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■ BUSINESS 

lion), Morrison Knudsen ($2.2 billion), 
Caterpillar ($11.4 billion) and Parsons 
($879 million). With the exception of 
Caterpillar, which has already signed a 
contract, these companies are currently 
negotiating with the Kuwaitis, although 
they decline to reveal details. 

High-tech bonanza. Stolen computer 
and telecommunications equipment 
could prove to be a double bonus for 
their manufacturers, since Kuwaiti offi¬ 
cials have promised to upgrade the 
quality of their technology rather than 
just replace it. One European IBM ex¬ 
ecutive familiar with operations in Ku¬ 
wait says that if Iraq has removed all of 
the country’s computers, Big Blue could 
rake in tens of millions of dollars in ex¬ 
tra sales. Motorola’s new contract with 
the Kuwaitis calls for the quick estab¬ 
lishment of a limited mobile communi¬ 
cations system in the immediate after- 
math of the war, according to Al- 
Shaheen. But more and larger contracts 
are expected to follow for other tech¬ 
nology companies. 

Replenishing the former contents of 
Kuwait’s hospitals will pose a daunting 
challenge in the first months of postwar 
reconstruction. The Kuwait Emergency 
and Recovery Program counts thou¬ 
sands of kinds of drugs, supplies and 
equipment that are needed to restore 
the country’s health facilities to their 
original state-of-the-art condition. 
Some of the contracts already signed 
with U.S. medical-supply companies 
call for the delivery of hospital beds 
and X-ray machines. Health analyst 
Daniel Lemaitre of Cowen & Co. cal¬ 
culates that Kuwait’s 7,000-bed hospital 
system might eventually require some 
$1 billion worth of aid. Though these 
funds will be spread among many medi¬ 
cal suppliers, giant firms with interna¬ 
tional marketing expertise like Baxter 
and Johnson & Johnson will hold an 
edge. 

Despite all the money expected to 
flow from Kuwait, at least one man has 
dreams of a larger honey pot. VTN 
Chairman Montano has been traveling 
to London recently to strengthen his 
contacts with the exiled Iraqi opposi¬ 
tion. “We’re a little crazy,” he con¬ 
cedes. But Montano believes these 
Iraqis will be running Baghdad if Sad¬ 
dam Hussein falls. “It may cost $40 bil¬ 
lion to rebuild Kuwait,” he says, “but it 
will cost $200 billion to $400 billion to 
rebuild Iraq.” ■ 


By Don L. Boroughs with Constance 
Johnson and Carla Anne Robbins in 
Saudi Arabia 


ADVERTISEMENT 


You deserve a factual look at... 

The U.N. and the Middle East 

Is it a proper forum to sit in judgment 

From following what’s happening in the United Nations it’s easy to come to the 
conclusion that Israel is the source of most of the problems in the world. And that, if 
Israel were only less “intransigent" and if it would yield the administered territories 
of the “West Bank” and Gaza, peace would descend on the Middle East. 


What are the facts? 

■ The United Nations seems obsessed with 
Israel. The level of U.N. preoccupation with 
Israel is totally out of proportion with events 
in that country. In the course of the last ten 
years, the General Assembly has entertained 
175 hostile resolutions dealing with Israel 
and the “Palestinian problem”. During that 
entire time it did not once criticize any of the 
Arab countries. Every year, the General As¬ 
sembly goes through the charade of consider¬ 
ing the expulsion of Israel from the United 
Nations. In 1985, the General Assembly of the 
U.N. covered itself with everlasting shame by 
declaring that Zionism is racism. The Secu¬ 
rity Council has proposed numerous anti- 
Israel resolutions during the last three years. 
All of them would have passed unanimously 
or with lopsided majorities had it not been for 
vetoes of most of them by the United States. 

■ Recently, the attention of the United Nations 
was particularly engaged by two incidents in 
Israel, namely the killing of seven Arab laborers 
by a demented Israeli solitary gunmen, and by 
the death of 17Arabson the JerusalemTemple 
Mount. In that incident, a mob of4,000 Arabs, 
thrown into a frenzy by their clerics, loosed 
fusillades of rocks and other missiles on Jewish 
worshippers gathered for prayers by the 
Western Wall. In both cases, the Security 
Council dropped all other business, promul¬ 
gated anti-Israel resolutions and requested 
that teams of “observers” be sent to Israel, 
presumably to report on the alleged abuses 
perpetrated on the “Palestinians” by that 
country and by its government. One wonders 
why, regardless of the merits of the anti-Israel 
accusations, any “observers” at all would be 
required. Israel, and the territories adminis¬ 
trated by it, are not some remote region in 
some outlying area of a dark empire. There 
are more journalists, photographers, televi¬ 
sion crews, reporters, parliamentary delega¬ 
tions, professional groups, fact finding mis¬ 


sions, and human rights activists there than 
in any other spot on the globe. Never in 
modern history has there been a spot so mi¬ 
croscopically and so meticulously inspected 
as the small country of Israel. One questions 
why a delegation of U.N. observers would be 
required and what mischievous purposes their 
observations could possibly serve. 

■ The obsession of the United Nations with 
Israel and its alleged violations is the more 
remarkable considering that organizations’s 
total disregard of the unspeakable barbarities 
of so many other nations in the Middle East. 
For instance, the Security Council meeting 
that resolved to send a delegation to Israel to 
investigate “abuses” was inspired by the PLO, 
whose numberless outrages - including the 
killing of Israeli athletes at the Munich 
Olympics, the bombing of tourist buses, old- 
age homes, synagogues, airports, airliners, 
and so much more - have never received the 
slightest attention by the U.N. Nor have the 
unspeakable human rights abuses and sick¬ 
ening crimes by the Arab states ever been 
discussed in that body. These crimes, instigated 
and supported by Arab governments, include 
the slaughter in 1982 of over 20,000 Syrian 
citizens in Hama, at the command of Hafez 
Assad, that country’s president (and our most 
recent ally!); the poison-gassing of over 5,000 
Iraqi Kurdish citizens by Saddam Hussein; 
over 100,000 Lebanese civilians killed by PLO 
gunmen, and other militias and terrorist 
groups; Egyptian troops cold-bloodedly kill¬ 
ing over 100 rioting police in 1986; the Algerian 
police indiscriminatingly machine-gunning 
hundreds of its own citizens in a few days of 
rioting; the Libyans assassinating untold 
numbers of their opponents inside the coun¬ 
try and outside; hundreds of Iranian pilgrims 
ruthlessly being gunned down by the Saudis 
during the pilgrimage to Mecca; the hundreds 
of thousands being killed in the Sudan in 
inter-racial massacres, Lebanon's rape bySyria, 
and so much more. The United Nations did 
not concern itself with any of these. 


Among the hypocritical accusers of Israel in the U.N. Security Council are the French and the 
Soviets, merchants of death who have supplied Iraq with the weaponry, the materials and the 
technology to produce chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons. Without them, the present 
situation would not have arisen. These same cynics bitterly denounced Israel for destroying the 
Iraqi nuclear capability in 1981. Had Israel not done that, Iran would now in all likelihood be an 
atomic wasteland and no U.S. or U.N. presence in the area would now be possible. And such 
stalwart democrats and practitioners of human rights as Yemen, Cuba, Zaire, and Malaysia also 
sit on the Security Council and cynically condemn Israel, the only people in the entire Middle 
East that have a freely elected government and that contributed to the Western legacy the very 
concepts of justice and of human rights. Is the U.N. a proper forum to sit in judgment about Israel 
and about the events in the middle East? The evidence is clear and the answer is obvious. 


This ad has been published and paid for by 

FLAME 

Facts and Logic About the Middle East 
P.O. Box 590359 a San Francisco, CA 94159 
FLAME is a tax-deductable, non-profit educational 501(0(3) 

exposing false propaganda that might harm the interests of 
the United States and its allies in that area of the world. Your 
tax-deductible contributions are welcome. They enable us to 
pursue these goals and to publish these messages in national 
newspapers and magazines. We have virtually no overhead. 
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SCIENCE & SOCIETY 



Hybrid. General Motors’ new van uses electricity and gas. 

Motoring into 
the future 

The war in the Persian Gulf has heightened the 
urgency of finding alternatives to gasoline 


O peration Desert Storm has un¬ 
derscored in the most dramatic 
way possible America’s contin¬ 
ued dependence on imported oil. But 
one fact that remains poorly appreciated 
is that the only crucial energy-supply 
problem facing the country today is the 
fueling of Americans’ favorite personal 
technology, the automobile. And that 
crisis, too, is likely to begin diminishing 
before the end of the century, as clean-air 
policies force the development of alter¬ 
native motor fuels and motor cars that 
use them. In fact, America could enter 
the next millennium well on the way to¬ 
ward reducing the twin plagues of auto¬ 
mobile pollution and energy insecurity. 

Virtually all the energy used to make 
electricity, heat homes and drive fac¬ 
tories comes from secure, low-cost and 
plentiful domestic sources, principally 
coal, natural gas, nuclear and hydro. But 
America’s mobile society requires liquid 
fuels that pack enormous energy into 
small portable tanks. Nearly two thirds of 
the 17 million barrels of petroleum con¬ 
sumed by Americans every day is used by 
185 million cars, trucks and buses as well 
as aircraft and locomotives. During the 
seven months before Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait, over half the oil burned in the 
United States was imported, the highest 


62 


level ever. Worse, imports are projected 
to rise in the future as old U.S. oil fields 
run dry. If nothing were done, the bulk of 
the nation’s future transportation fuel 
would have to come from politically un¬ 
stable countries around the Persian Gulf, 
where two thirds of the world’s known oil 
is located and war now rages. 

Fortunately, steps are being taken on 
the environmental front that guarantee 
the availability of cars, vans and pickup 
trucks powered by electricity, natural gas 
and reformulated gasoline within the de¬ 
cade. Alcohol fuels such as methanol and 
ethanol may also be on the way. For one 
thing, the 1990 Clean Air Act mandates 
that gasoline be “re-engineered” to re¬ 
duce harmful pollutants and requires 
that certain commercial fleets use 
“clean” fuels such as domestically pro¬ 
duced natural gas. Perhaps more impor¬ 
tant, California, long the leader in auto 
pollution reductions, decreed last fall 
that, starting in 1998, all car builders do¬ 
ing business in the state must offer zero- 
emission electric vehicles for sale. Since 
Californians buy 1 of every 10 cars made 
in the United States, this will have the 
effect of forcing all manufacturers to of¬ 
fer electric vehicles. 

Both the federal law and the Califor¬ 
nia action are meant to cut back on the 



Fill it up. Refueling with natural gas can take 


filth of gasoline engines, which contrib¬ 
utes significantly to urban smog. Alterna¬ 
tive fuels could help reduce these harm¬ 
ful emissions. 

Compressed natural gas. This fuel, 
known by the initials CNG, is the first 
alternative likely to make a dent in gas¬ 
oline sales. With a cost comparable to 
about 70 cents a gallon, CNG is cheap¬ 
er than gasoline, causes less tailpipe 
pollution and comes' from relatively 
abundant U.S. and Canadian sources. 
CNG’s low cost has already won over 
many fleet operators. About 30,000 cars 
and trucks in the United States and 
700,000 worldwide burn CNG, includ¬ 
ing 300,000 in Italy, where it has been 
used since the 1930s. The Clean Air Act 
requires that, starting in 1998, large-city 
operators of centrally fueled fleets of 10 
or more vehicles begin to use “clean” 
fuels. According to the American Gas 
Association, 8 to 10 million vehicles 
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could be powered with less than 6 per¬ 
cent of current U.S. natural gas con¬ 
sumption. CNG is reportedly so clean 
that crankcase oil lasts 50,000 miles and 
spark plugs rarely need replacing. 

Burning natural gas in cars is not 
without problems. The gas must be 
pressurized to 3,000 pounds per square 
inch and stored in bulky cylinders simi¬ 
lar to those used by scuba divers. Even 
under high pressure the gas contains 
only about one fourth as much energy 
as the same volume of gasoline. As a 
result, a tank of CNG must be four 
times as big as a tank of unleaded to 
give the same driving range. The entire 
trunk of a small car, for example, would 
be required just for fuel storage. 

Because of the bulky tanks and lack of 
public filling stations, most CNG is now 
used in commercial fleets that return to 
the same parking lot each night to be 
refueled. Washington Gas, which serves 


homes in the District of Columbia area, 
operates 220 service vans that can switch 
between gasoline and natural gas. With 
two CNG tanks that together hold the 
equivalent of 9 gallons of gasoline, the 
vans almost never use gasoline while 
traveling an average of 60 miles a day. 
Refueling can take up to six hours with 
less-expensive “slow-fill” compression 
systems. At “quick-fill” facilities with big 
compressors, filling up takes little longer 
than for gasoline. 

So far, most CNG vehicles have been 
converted from gasoline with simple add¬ 
on kits that cost between $2,000 and 
$3,000. Next month, the first factory-war- 
ranted natural-gas vehicles, GMC Sierra 
pickups, will go on sale in Texas and 
California. Three slender fiberglass- 
wrapped tanks over 5 feet long, tucked 
along the pickup’s frame, hold enough 
CNG for 150 to 200 miles; the truck car¬ 
ries no gasoline. Equipped with a catalyt¬ 


ic converter and computerized engine 
controls, the GM truck promises better 
performance and lower emissions than 
retrofitted gasoline models. General 
Motors will build 1,000 new pickups un¬ 
der a cost-sharing agreement with gas 
utility companies but, says Richard Pen¬ 
nell, GMC’s product-line manager, 
“we’re looking at this as the start of a new 
business.” Initially, the cost and inconve¬ 
nience of CNG-powered cars will proba¬ 
bly deter consumers, but manufacturers 
believe sales will grow as fuel storage, 
delivery and marketing develop. 

Electric. After years of promise, it is 
nearly certain that electric vehicles final¬ 
ly will be sold generally in the United 
States, perhaps as soon as 1995. The Cali¬ 
fornia Air Resources Board is trying to 
force the development of a market with a 
new rule requiring any manufacturer 
selling cars in the state to offer zero- 
emission vehicles (ZEVs). In practice, 
this means “electrics.” Starting in 1998, 2 
percent of a manufacturer’s car and 
light-truck sales must be ZEV; by 2003, 
10 percent. This translates into a market 
of about 200,000 a year. The edict applies 
to all makers, foreign and domestic, and 
proponents argue that once electrics are 
marketed sales will go higher still. 

Electric vehicles promise enormous 
environmental and energy-security ad¬ 
vantages. The vehicles themselves don’t 
pollute at all and, even when the emis¬ 
sions from power plants used to charge 
batteries are considered, an electric car 
adds less than 5 percent of the pollution 
of a typical gasoline-powered car. Fur¬ 
thermore, about 95 percent of power- 
plant fuels are domestic. Because elec¬ 
tric cars would be recharged at night 
when there is a large surplus of generat¬ 
ing capacity, tens of millions of electric 
cars would have to be on the road be¬ 
fore there would be a need for new 
power plants to support them. 

The Big Three U.S. auto manufactur¬ 
ers all have clear plans to meet Califor¬ 
nia’s requirement. Ford and Chrysler 
expect to offer electric versions of their 
popular minivans. GM will sell a small, 
sporty, two-passenger electric commut¬ 
er similar to the Impact show car it 
demonstrated last year. The U.S. com¬ 
panies all say they will offer these vehi¬ 
cles in other states with acute smog 
problems and probably in Europe, too. 

First, however, car builders must 
overcome psychological as well as tech¬ 
nological hurdles. “How do you sell a 
vehicle that doesn’t quite measure up in 
driving range and performance at a pre¬ 
mium price?” asks Robert Davis, execu¬ 
tive engineer for Chrysler’s electric-van 
project. First-generation electric vehi¬ 
cles will go only about 100 miles before 
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High performance. GM believes consumers will buy electric only if it’s fun. 


they must be plugged in 
for several hours to be 
recharged, and they will 
cost several thousand 
dollars more than 
equivalent gasoline 
cars. Because of their 
higher price, electrics 
over their lifetime will 
cost the consumer 
somewhat more than 
gasoline cars, even 
though the cost of elec¬ 
tric power for recharg¬ 
ing will run only two to three cents a 
mile. Heating and cooling electrics is 
also a major technical problem, since us¬ 
ing the battery power for passenger 
comfort cuts a car’s driving range. Elec¬ 
trics will be heavily insulated to mini¬ 
mize the energy needed for air condi¬ 
tioning and heating. 

Public concern about air quality may 
help spur sales. In fact, after GM showed 
the Impact last year at the Los Angeles 
Auto Show, the company was deluged 
with requests for information. But con¬ 
sumer good will won’t be enough to 
make electrics succeed; federal and state 
governments will need to offer potential 
buyers incentives such as tax advantages, 
special access to car-pool lanes and pref¬ 
erential parking with electric outlets for 
recharging, contends GM 
President Lloyd Reuss. 

Even with government in¬ 
centives, motorists will have to 
like the cars’ performance if 
they are to be a success in the 
long run, and manufacturers 
are banking on the electric 
cars’ unique qualities: Elec¬ 
trics make almost no noise, for 
example and, since they lack 
complex engines “they have 
the potential to be very reli¬ 
able—in essence, no-mainte¬ 
nance vehicles,” argues Brad¬ 
ford Bates, Ford’s manager 
for electric power. 

Batteries remain a crucial 
weakness. At present, Chrys¬ 
ler and Ford plan to use ad¬ 
vanced nickel-iron or sodium- 
sulfur batteries costing $5,000 
to $10,000 a set that last the life 
of the vehicle; maintenance 
will be largely limited to re¬ 
placing worn tires, brakes and 
windshield wipers. The $1,500 
lead-acid battery pack in 
GM’s Impact is expected to 
last about 20,000 miles. 

Lack of range may not be 
the problem many fear, given 
the way most people actually 
use cars. The average Ameri¬ 


can driver goes only 15 to 35 miles a 
day, well within an electric’s range, says 
Donald Runkle, GM vice president for 
advanced technology. For longer trips, 
motorists will have to take a gasoline 
car —or perhaps an unusual hybrid ve¬ 
hicle. Around town, a hybrid like the 
new GM van demonstrated last month 
operates on batteries. On long trips, a 
small gasoline-driven generator kicks in 
automatically to recharge the batteries. 

Reformulated gasoline. For the fore¬ 
seeable future, analysts believe that gas¬ 
oline will remain the dominant fuel. But 
gasoline will be changed to produce less 
pollution, even in older cars. Beginning 
in 1995, the Clean Air Act requires that 
reformulated gasoline be sold in the 
nine cities with the worst ozone pollu¬ 


tion; reformulation 
means an adjustment in 
gasoline’s chemical 
components to reduce 
harmful emissions. 
Compliance with the 
new law will account 
for over one fifth of 
U.S. gasoline sales. As 
much as one half of all 
gasoline will have to be 
re-engineered by refin¬ 
ers if other urban areas 
that do not meet ozone 
standards decide to join the program 
voluntarily. The cost to modify refiner¬ 
ies could reach $40 billion. 

Research on how to make the changes 
has already begun. Fourteen oil compa¬ 
nies and the three major U.S. auto com¬ 
panies have joined forces to figure out 
the best ways to modify both gasoline and 
the cars that burn it. Oil and auto compa¬ 
nies, which in the past rarely spoke to one 
another, are for the first time working 
together on the pollution problem. 

Alcohol fuels. Although alcohol fuels 
got a lot of early hype as sound alterna¬ 
tives to gasoline, experts say now that 
they have failed to live up to their early 
promise. Both methanol, made from 
natural gas or coal, and ethanol, derived 
from corn and other crops, have proved 
too costly to serve as clean 
substitutes. In addition, meth¬ 
anol would have to come from 
the Soviet Union and coun¬ 
tries around the Persian Gulf 
that have large surpluses. Im¬ 
porting from these regions 
would not contribute much to 
energy security. Both com¬ 
pounds, however, may prove 
useful as blends in reformu¬ 
lating gasoline to comply with 
emissions requirements. 

Stricter emissions rules 
alone will raise the future cost 
of motoring. But Operation 
Desert Storm may raise the 
ante higher and more quickly. 
Congress may decide to raise 
gasoline taxes to promote con¬ 
servation, spur adoption of al¬ 
ternative fuels and pay for the 
war. The country is learning 
that assuring supplies of inex¬ 
pensive petroleum can have a 
very high price. As energy ana¬ 
lyst Adam Sieminski of Wash¬ 
ington Analysis Corp. ob¬ 
serves, “The public’s appetite 
for cheap gasoline might be 
curbed by the sight of 
blood.” ■ 


By William j. Cook 


Choosing a route 

All future fuel options have advantages and disadvantages 


Advantages Disadvantages 


■ Natural gas 

Some domestic supplies 
Abundant gas overseas 

Low emissions 

Lower fuel cost 

Vehicle development 
advanced 

Very widespread use requires 
imports 

One fourth the range of 
gasoline 

Filling stations must be built 

m Electric 

Abundant domestic fuel 

Zero Vehicle emissions 
Generating capacity now 
available 

Low fuel cost 

Limited range and power 
Batteries expensive 

Slow refueling 

Some power plant emissions 
Heating, cooling difficulties 

■ Reformulated gasoline 

Existing filling stations 

Small to moderate emission 
reduction 

No energy security advantage 
Possible high costs to modify 
refineries 

■ Methanol 

Liquid fuel 

Abundant supplies 

Less ozone pollution 

Half the range of gasoline 
Imported from Middle East 
Formaldehyde problem 

■ Ethanol 

Liquid fuel 

Domestic production 
efficiency 

Less ozone pollution 

Much higher fuel cost 

Com supply limited 
Competition with food 

Less range than gasoline 

USN&WR— Basic data: Office of Technology 

Assessment, others 
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Flying 
on the 
cheap 

Fares are rising, but 
even infrequent fliers 
can still get good deals 

B usiness travelers might be tempt¬ 
ed to shrug off this winter’s 
whopping airfare hikes. What’s 
an extra $100 or so per ticket when the 
company is footing the bill? And very 
frequent fliers might even downplay the 
Eastern Airlines shutdown two weeks 
ago. What’s another failed airline when 
you’ve squirreled away 25 free trips 
worth of frequent-flier miles on a carri¬ 
er with little chance of going under? 

But no airline passenger these days — 
especially infrequent fliers with their 
own cash on the line — can be so cavalier. 
Airfares have jumped an average of 15 
percent since Iraq invaded Kuwait, and 
many supersaver fares have shot up by 25 
percent. In the latest blow to consumers, 
fares will nearly double as of February 1 
in dozens of markets where Eastern Air¬ 
lines had been competing. Cash-starved 
airlines are offering triple frequent-flier 
miles, but only people who fly fairly often 
and report their mileage can take advan¬ 
tage of the bounty. A typical vacation 
traveler who flies just two or three times a 
year may not want to bother. 

Sticker shock. For those occasional 
fliers, and for business travelers, too, 
Eastern’s failure was a serious setback. 
The Miami-based carrier had been dis¬ 
counting coach and first-class tickets for 



Flier’s portrait 

A recent survey of 30,000 U.S. house¬ 
holds by D, K. Shifflet & Associates shows 
that the average leisure air traveler: 

■ Takes 2.5 vacation trips a year, which 
typically last about 4 nights each. 

■ Spends $60 a night for lodging. 

■ Is 49 years old and married (with 
children). 

■ Has an annual household income of 
$44,500. 


months and forcing other airlines to 
slash fares. Those days are over. Start¬ 
ing February 1, for example, the cheap¬ 
est round-trip fares from Atlanta to Se¬ 
attle will cost $479 on American 
Airlines; that scuttles the $298 fare that 


Eastern had initiated and American 
and other major carriers had matched. 
Recent announcements that Pan Amer¬ 
ican and Continental airlines have filed 
for bankruptcy protection are likewise 
not encouraging. Weak airlines make 
good takeover targets, and the handful 
of remaining healthy carriers won’t 
keep fares low if they don’t have to. 

But infrequent fliers need not head 
for the nearest Greyhound terminal just 
yet. There are plenty of short-term pro¬ 
motions and year-round strategies that 
can help almost anyone fly for much 
less than published airline fares. The 
question is how to find them. • 

Just about any travel agent can tell 
you that the best way to save on airfares 
is to fly midweek, stay over Saturday 
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■ NEWS YOU CAN USE 

night and reserve an advance-purchase, 
nonrefundable ticket several weeks be¬ 
fore departure. Travel professionals 
don’t have an incentive to spend an 
hour or more trying to whittle $100 off a 
fare, so relatively few of them will come 
up with more innovative cost cutters. 
Yet one easy budget-saving measure is 
just a keystroke away. The airlines’ 
computers list hundreds of coupons 
good for discount fares, and a reserva¬ 
tions agent needs only to scroll through 
a general index of benefits to find one 
for you. All it takes is patience. 

Clipping coupons may seem declasse, 
but saving hundreds of dollars in air¬ 
fare isn’t like shaving 15 cents off a can 
of tuna. If you buy five boxes of Kel¬ 
logg’s Raisin Bran or Just Right cereal 
and mail the box tops to Kellogg’s, for 
example, Kellogg’s will send you a cou¬ 
pon good for 25 percent off most Trans 
World Airlines coach flights. The cou¬ 
pon is even valid for “T” class TWA 
tickets, generally the carrier’s cheapest 
coach-class fare. By spending about $15 
on five boxes of cereal plus $2 for post¬ 
age and handling, you could save $56 
on a $225 “T” class round-trip flight 
between Chicago and Orlando, for ex¬ 
ample, or about $230 on a $918 full- 
fare ticket. 

But you don’t have to stock up on 
raisin bran. Buying at least $50 of gro¬ 
ceries by January 31 at a Purity Su¬ 
preme grocery store in the Boston area, 
or at an Alpha Beta supermarket in the 
Los Angeles area, lets shoppers pur¬ 
chase a coupon for discount travel on 
Midway Airlines. Boston-area shoppers 
can trim $180 off a Midway flight from 
Boston to Los Angeles in March, for ex¬ 
ample, by bringing their checkbooks to 
a Purity Supreme supermarket and buy¬ 
ing two coupons for $298 that are good 
for a $478 round-trip flight. 

Upgrade by degrees. For $25 and the 
price of an outdoor thermometer, you 
can even knock big bucks off first-class 
tickets. Continental Airlines offers up 
to four round-trip upgrades from coach 
to first class for $25 each to customers 
who purchase anything from Brook- 
stone’s Fall and Winter mail-order cata¬ 
log. Buying a $5 thermometer, one of 
the cheapest items sold through the cat¬ 
alog, entitles you to purchase an up¬ 
grade certificate that could trim about 
$600 off a $1,000 first-class round trip 
from Newark to Jamaica. 

Just finding out about coupons can 
sometimes be the hardest step of all. 
Airlines regularly cut deals with hotel 
chains, rental-car firms and even fast- 
food restaurants, but the promotions I 





are often lightly promoted. Although 
American Express’s toll-free hotline, 
(800) 835-5000, reels off discounts of 
$25 to $100 on Continental, free week¬ 
end companion tickets on the Trump 
Shuttle and other airline tie-ins they’re 
eager to unload to card holders, dozens 
of other American Express promotions 
go unmentioned. Airline reservations 
agents usually won’t recite their sundry 
coupon deals and promotions, so the 
easiest way to learn about promotions is 
through a travel newsletter. The most 
comprehensive source of bargain air¬ 
fares is Best Fares, (800) 635-3033, $58 
per year, which publishes a 
monthly listing of the lowest fares 
for hundreds of routes. Other 
publications include Frequent, 

(719) 597-8889, $33 per year, a 
monthly newsletter that tracks 
frequent-flier programs, and Con¬ 
sumer Reports Travel Letter, (800) 
999-7959, $37 per year, which 
covers fare and hotel discounts 
and frequent-flier programs. 

Some people, understandably, 
just aren’t cut out to be coupon 
clippers. But even they can earn 
quick free trips with frequent-flier 
bonuses. While travelers who fly 
once or twice a year generally 
don’t sign up for frequent-flier 
programs because they assume 
they’ll never earn a free trip, 
some airlines, like Pan Am, award 
a free round-trip ticket after only 
one domestic flight. 

The trick is to wait until an air¬ 
line offers double or triple miles 
for every mile flown, as Pan Am, 

TWA, Southwest and Alaska air¬ 
lines are doing now, and to plan 
carefully so you’ll instantly accrue 
miles for a future vacation. Travel¬ 
ers with no frequent-flier points 
currently can win a free coach- 
class trip to Hawaii or Mexico by 
flying certain Pan Am routes. They 
might buy Pan Am’s least-expen¬ 
sive round-trip ticket from Chica¬ 
go to Miami this week for just 
$165 —the full-fare price is 
$1,065 —and then book a Miami 
hotel room for three nights 
through Pan Am Holidays for an 
additional $275. Since Pan Am 
currently offers triple miles, the 
3,626-mile flight from Chicago to 
Miami with a connection in New 
York generates 10,878 frequent- 
flier miles. Combined with the 
3,000 bonus miles Pan Am awards 
all new frequent-flier members 
and the 10,000 miles that Pan Am 
Holidays awards for booking a ho¬ 
tel, the total miles earned equals 


23,878. Since Pan Am requires only 
20,000 miles for a free trip anywhere in 
the U.S. or to the Caribbean, Mexico and 
Central America, first-time Pan Am fre¬ 
quent fliers would even have some miles 
left to start the game again. 

There are advantages to frequent-flier 
plans beyond amassing miles. Merely 
placing your name on an airline’s fre¬ 
quent-flier mailing list typically ensures 
that you’ll receive news of cheap one¬ 
time airfares and other deals not adver¬ 
tised nationally. Continental mailed 
“Private Sale” coupons last week to East 
Coast frequent fliers, for example, invit- 


Half a dozen great fares 

Rock-bottom coach fares to popular vacation 
destinations can still be found. But seats are 
limited, and many fares, especially in markets 
where Eastern Airlines had set off price wars, will 
skyrocket beginning February 1. Tickets usually are 
nonrefundable, require a Saturday night stayover 
and must be purchased seven to 21 days before 
departure. Fares set by one carrier are generally 
matched by competitors. 
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ing them to fly to ski destinations in the 
Mountain States for only $258 round 
trip; that’s about $200 below most super¬ 
saver fares to Denver. The coupons are 
not available to the general public but 
only to frequent-flier members. 

For many fliers, convenience may take 
precedence over squeezing the last dollar 
out of a fare. Take the strategy outlined 
by Tom Parsons in “A Fare Test,” below: 
Many travelers between New York and 
San Diego —families in particular — 
would be unwilling to switch planes in 
Denver and Phoenix to save $310 on a 
round-trip ticket. Even fewer travelers 


would put up with the unspeakable con¬ 
nection on the flight back: Continental’s 
only February 4 flight from San Diego to 
Phoenix arrives at 12:57 a.m.; the next 
available flight to Denver and on to New 
York does not depart until 8:20 that 
morning. But other travel tricks are more 
convenient and trim just as much off hef¬ 
ty airfares. Here are a few: 

■ Consolidators. These wholesalers buy 
low-cost tickets in bulk from the airlines 
and pass on a portion of the savings to 
consumers. You can find transcontinen¬ 
tal coach tickets from, say, New York to 
Los Angeles for about $440 round trip. 


That’s higher than the $298 you would 
pay for the cheapest promotional fare, 
but consolidator tickets don’t require ad¬ 
vance purchase or a Saturday-night 
stayover. For quick trips with few restric¬ 
tions, the consolidator price would be 
about half any airline’s published fare. 
The best consolidator deals are on flights 
from the United States to Asia, typically 
saving up to $500 on published fares. 
Many big consolidators sell only to travel 
agencies, but others advertise in the trav¬ 
el sections of big-city newspapers. 

■ Southwest Airlines. The planes are 
crowded and there’s no meal service, but 
it’s hard to beat the price of this 
aggressive airline. It undercuts 
fares wherever it flies —including 
Dallas, Houston, Chicago, Las Ve¬ 
gas and Phoenix —and forces big¬ 
ger competitors to follow suit; it is 
no fluke that round-trip flights 
from Phoenix to San Diego cost 
$40 on Southwest and on most oth¬ 
er carriers. 

■ Senior-citizen coupons. Why fly to 

Grandma when she can fly to you 
for much less? Most major airlines 
offer discount travel coupons for 
anyone 62 years of age or older. 
Coupons on Continental, Delta, 
Northwest and USAir provide a 
round-trip ticket anywhere in the 
lower 48 states for just $160 to 
$236, often half the published fare. 

■ Hidden-city fares. Fliers often can 

save hundreds of dollars by taking 
advantage of unusual fares created 
by competition at hub airports. 
Here’s an example: Going from 
Dallas to Pittsburgh would cost 
$399 for the lowest one-way fare 
on, say, USAir. But purchasing a 
USAir ticket for a flight to Hart¬ 
ford, Conn.—via Pittsburgh — 
drops the cost to $249. When the 
flight stops in Pittsburgh, simply 
getting off the plane saves $150. 
Passengers doing this should carry 
all their luggage on board, howev¬ 
er, to prevent it from being shipped 
to the ticketed destination. Best 
Fares lists hundreds of hidden-city 
flights, but experienced travel 
agents should be able to suggest a 
few. Such ploys may seem elabo¬ 
rate, but cash-strapped travelers 
may need to become more innova¬ 
tive in the months to come. “With 
airlines dwindling and competition 
going down, prices will go up even 
more,” says Best Fares publisher 
Tom Parsons. “For consumers to 
fight back, they have to become 
more creative.” ■ 


By James Popkin 
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■ CAREERS 



Face-off. Jeff Carter, a former management consultant, goes one-on-two with high-school students in his Kentucky classroom. 


; 


Wooed by the classroom 

Lesson 1: Corporate know-how doesn’tguarantee teaching success 


T wo years ago, Jeff Carter was a cor¬ 
porate nomad, moving from city to 
city to manage new health clubs, 
when he heard the classroom calling. He 
packed in his consulting job of five years, 
enrolled in a 13-month master’s program 
for career switchers at the University of 
Louisville and imagined how he would 
share his real-world lessons when he be¬ 
came a high-school business teacher. 

Things haven’t exactly turned out as 
Carter planned. He is teaching math, 
not business, and gets by on $15,500 — 
less than half his former pay —as a part- 
time instructor shuttling between two 
suburban Louisville high schools. His 
prospects for working full time are poor, 
especially now that the recession has 
made his school district more penny¬ 
conscious. “Everyone said we would 
have no trouble finding jobs,” complains 
Carter, 30. “But right now the openings 
don’t seem to be there.” 

Carter’s disillusionment is shared by 
many others lured to secondary-school 
classrooms by nationwide recruiting ef¬ 
forts and accelerated certification pro¬ 
grams. No one knows exactly how many 


have responded to the call, but enroll¬ 
ment in teacher-training programs by 
students with bachelor’s degrees in oth¬ 
er fields tripled between 1985 and 1988. 
In the 1989-90 school year alone, about 
6,000 career switchers earned teaching 
certificates through fast-track programs 
now available in 33 states. Thus armed, 
however, many have had an unexpect¬ 
edly hard time finding jobs. To get 
hired, they’ve had to compromise on ev¬ 
erything from the subject they teach to 
the city where they teach it. And once 
in the classroom, some are finding their 
experience of little help in holding the 
attention of 16-year-olds or impressing 
new colleagues. 

Scarce jobs. By far their biggest obsta¬ 
cle has been school boards’ preference 
for hiring younger, often cheaper, candi¬ 
dates with traditional training. This bias 
has led groups like the National Center 
for Education Information, a research 
organization in Washington, D.C., to 
protest overly rosy job forecasts for ca¬ 
reer switchers. Budget tightening in such 
recession-squeezed school districts as 
New York, Boston and Miami —all con¬ 


sidering teacher layoffs —have further 
shrunk the number of job slots. 

Still, resistance to job switchers has 
begun to soften here and there. This 
school year, for example, the Atlantic 
City, N.J., school system hired its first 
graduates from the state’s shortcut pro¬ 
gram, which admits career switchers into 
the classroom under the guidance of a 
mentor. “These people have never been 
in the classroom, never written a lesson 
plan or dealt with a room of disorderly 
students,” says Paul Lacity, superinten¬ 
dent of Atlantic City public schools. 
“But we are realizing that they are highly 
motivated and mature individuals who 
will make superior teachers.” 

Getting the chance to prove that, 
however, calls for flexibility. Smart ca¬ 
reer changers hedge their bets by taking 
certification in high-demand subjects 
like math, science, special education 
and English as a second language, as 
well as their preferred subjects. Job ex¬ 
perience in such specialized areas as 
business, journalism or Japanese also 
can be an asset in competing for a spot. 
Some fast-track degrees, such as a one- 
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At home. Clear goals eased Gerald Stancil’s adjustment. 


year master’s from Harvard, 
carry extra cachet, too. You 
can learn about local pro¬ 
grams from the Department 
of Education’s teacher-certi¬ 
fication office in your state or 
Recruiting New Teachers, 

(800) 458-3224, a national 
jobs hot line for would-be 
educators at all levels. 

It further pays to set one’s 
sights beyond rich suburban 
school districts where compe¬ 
tition for jobs is keenest. In 
Cherry Hill, N.J., where sev¬ 
eral hundred candidates typi¬ 
cally apply for one job, only 
three of 41 new teachers 
hired this school year were 
job switchers. “If people are 
willing to go to rural areas or 
teach in the extreme inner 
city, they can find a teaching job,” says 
Vicky Dill, educational program direc¬ 
tor for the Texas Education Agency. 

Going private. Looser training require¬ 
ments make private and parochial 
schools another option. The number of 
job switchers teaching in a major group 
of such schools grew to 22 percent last 
year, up from 14 percent in 1988, accord¬ 
ing to the National Association of Inde¬ 
pendent Schools in Boston. Their sala¬ 
ries generally lag: Median starting pay is 
$16,500, about $3,000 less than earnings 
of public high-school instructors. Still, 
easier entree can make private school a 
good place to taste classroom life, some¬ 
times without even giving up your cur¬ 
rent career. At the private Bush School in 
Seattle, for kindergarten through 12th 
grade, many careerists get stand-up ex¬ 
perience by teaching elective courses one 
afternoon a week for a three-month tri¬ 
mester on subjects from ham radio to the 
Civil War. “The electives let them see if 
teaching is what they really want,” says 
Headmaster Fred Dust. 

What changes some minds is the 
emotional drain of facing a room of ap¬ 
athetic, snickering teenagers day after 
day. “In a job setting, you can fire sub¬ 
ordinates who won’t cooperate,” says 
Carter. “In a high school, you can get 
them suspended but they come back 
three days later.” There are also few 
pats on the back for good work. Me¬ 
lanie Deare, a former market research¬ 
er who teaches llth-grade English in 
Memphis, waited five years for her big¬ 
gest payoff: A former student called last 
fall to thank her for inspiring him to 
attend college. “It felt great,” says the 
44-year-old Deare. “I just wish it would 
happen more often.” 

Even corporate turncoats pleased with 
their new careers admit their vaunted 


NordicTrack duplicates the motion of 
cross-country skiing, what most experts agree 
is the most efficient and effective aerobic 

It bums more calories in less time than 
any other kind of exercise machine. Up 
to 1,100 calories per hour according to fitness 
experts. 


management skills don’t translate well. 
“Nothing prepares you for how it feels to 
try to handle a classroom of kids who 
have no intention of learning,” says Da¬ 
vid Greer, a Fort Worth math and phys¬ 
ics teacher who worked 18 years as an 
electrical engineer and project manager. 
Greer, 47, traded careers two years ago, 


It’s time to change 
the spare tire. 


realizing an old dream, after 
losing his old job in a corpo¬ 
rate reshuffle. To afford a 
$60,000 pay cut, he and his 
wife nearly halved their mort¬ 
gage payment by trading down 
their five-bedroom house for a 
smaller one. 

But the hardest part for 
many job switchers is being a 
neophyte again. What helped 
Greer was developing a 
strong relationship with the 
mentor assigned him his first 
year. “You really need some¬ 
one you can commiserate 
with,” he says. Former chem¬ 
ist Gerald Stancil, now a 
physics teacher at Orange 
High School in New Jersey, 
sought a rapport with his pu¬ 
pils. “Just showing a student 
that his ambition could go beyond being 
a lab technician made me feel valuable,” 
says Stancil, 49. After leaping so many 
hurdles, committed job switchers may be 
relieved to find a few rewards that more 
than compensate. ■ 


The best way to a man’s 
stomach.. .NordicTrack 


Besides burning calories it strengthens 
the heart, tones the muscles and improves 
stamina. And it’s much less stressful on the 
body than running and high-impact sports. 
Working out on NordicTrack also boosts 
creativity and productivity and lowers stress, 
making you feel as good as you look. 


Unlike most in- 
home exercisers, 

NordicTrack works 
the major muscle groups 1 
of the body including the 
arms, legs, buttocks, shoulders 
and yes, even stomach. 

So what are you waiting 
for? Call NordicTrack 
today. 

Nordic/rack 


^‘ >r FREE VIDEO 

for a & Brochure 


■ !■ in ..in 

1 - 800 - 328-5888 ^ 
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Tuning in 

Radio 

Baghdad 

War news from the 
inside and the other 
side by shortwave 

N ewshounds craving a global per¬ 
spective on the Persian Gulf con¬ 
flict can mine rich nuggets by 
tuning in to radio frequencies that lie 
above the AM band. A modestly priced 
shortwave radio (see box) will pick up 
spicy commentary from dozens of the 160 
countries where broadcasts originate, in¬ 
cluding Israel, Syria and Iraq. Consider 
the ballistic bombast overheard in En¬ 
glish on Radio Baghdad (11860 kHz) the 
night before the war began: “Mr. Bush is 
sending inexperienced American youths 
to fight in yet another bitter war. These 
men may be well equipped, but do they 
have the rich fighting experience the oth¬ 
er side has acquired?” 

The most unbiased Arab voice is 
probably United Arab Emirates Radio, 
from Dubai. “Everyone is a propagan¬ 
dist in the Middle East,” says Lawrence 
Magne, editor-in-chief of an annual 
guide to shortwave listening, “Passport 
to World Band Radio” ($16.95 plus 
shipping, International Broadcasting 
Services, Box 300U, Penn’s Park, PA 
18943). “This is the closest thing to a 
straight news station.” UAE Radio has 
been heard in English from 11 to 11:40 
a.m. (times listed are Eastern Standard 
Time) on 11795, 13675, 15320, 15400, 
21605 and 21675 kHz and between 10:30 
and 10:55 p.m. on 13675, 15400 and 
15435 kHz. You may have to try a num¬ 
ber of frequencies. Stations often switch 
from one to another, or transmit over 
several simultaneously, to give listeners 
a chance to beat the in-and-out fading 
that affects various shortwave frequen¬ 
cies at different times of the day. 

What Syria says. Elsewhere in the Mid¬ 
dle East, Radio Damascus (9950 and 
12085 kHz) has been hammering home 
the Syrian point of view, in English, be¬ 
tween 3:05 and 5:10 p.m. For the Iranian 
interpretation, folks can tune to 9022 



Long reach. Shortwave offers up news from 160 countries. 


kHz, the main multilingual frequency of 
Tehran’s Voice of the Islamic Republic. 
Live Israeli broadcasts in English have 
been received most dearly here during 
the evening on 7465,9435 and 11605 kHz. 
Had you been eavesdropping after early 
Scud missile launches, you’d have heard 
Israeli authorities advise civilians how to 
cope with a chemical attack. Men were 
urged to shave their beards, for example, 
before donning gas masks. 


A guide to the gear 

You don’t need to spend a fortune to 
get war news from shortwave sources. 
But ignore radios with dials; a digital 
display lets you zero in on the precise 
frequency. A few recommended models: 

■ Radio Shack’s Realistic DX-440 

($200) and its twin, the Sangean ATS- 
803A ($249), let you punch in the fre¬ 
quency on a calculator-style keypad. 

■ Panasonic’s RF-B65 ($270), dis¬ 
counted to about $220 through mail¬ 
order outlets like Electronic Equip¬ 
ment Bank in Vienna, Va., (800) 368- 
3270, has a 36-frequency memory. 

m Magnavox’s AE3805 ($150), the San¬ 
gean ATS-800 ($139) and the Realistic 
DX-370 ($120) have fewer features but 


Radio Baghdad ap¬ 
pears at least temporar¬ 
ily to have ceased En¬ 
glish broadcasts, prob¬ 
ably because bombs hit 
some transmitters and 
those left are dedicated 
to Arabic broadcasts. 
While many of Iraq’s 
Arabic signals have 
been jammed by un¬ 
known sources, some 
broadcasts have been 
received in the United 
States from Kuwait on 
11990 kHz. Listeners 
who understand Arabic 
can keep an ear out for 
counterfeit transmis¬ 
sions, or “black clandes- 
tines,” like those U.S. 
intelligence agencies 
have slipped onto the 
airwaves in past con¬ 
flicts. (During World 
War II, for example, the 
United States sent out 
radio signals to confuse 
the Nazis about where 
the D-day invasion was 
to take place.) Such fake 
broadcasts aim to de¬ 
moralize Iraqi civilians 
or soldiers, perhaps by 
having a Saddam Hussein impersonator 
deliver bad news. 

For the allied perspective, you might 
try the “Beeb,” Britain’s venerable 
BBC. The BBC World Service has some 
two dozen correspondents in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf; their reports air over 5975, 
6175, 9915 and several other frequen¬ 
cies. Just search around to catch Radio 
Moscow, which switches frequencies on 
a regular basis. You’ll get fairly objec¬ 
tive views on both the Middle East and 
the Baltic uprisings, Magne says, from 
Moscow’s new English-language North 
American service, “Radio Peace and 
Progress,” heard from 8:30 to 9 p.m. on 
7400, 9750,15180 and 17720 kHz. 

Listeners without a shortwave radio 
can still gain a bit of international insight 
on the FM dial. About 100 public radio 
stations are airing daily news programs — 
and round-the-clock reports as events 
warrant—by the BBC World Service and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
Affiliated stations include KCRW-FM in 
Los Angeles, WBEZ-FM in Chicago, 
KPFT-FM in Houston and KNOW-AM 
in Minneapolis. You can call American 
Public Radio at (612) 338-5000 to find 
out whether a local station will bring you 
the news with a British accent. ■ 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE 

A Break for Gulf Troops ■ Helping at Home ■ Job Cons on Increase 



Not So Green 

▲ Over half of 1,413 
Americans surveyed do 
nothing to save the Earth. 
Here is the percentage of 


households that: 

Recycle bottles 
or cans_46% 

Recycle paper 26% 

Use biodegradable 
detergents_24% 

Avoid sprays with 
fluorocarbons 23% 

Buy recycled 
products _ 14% 

Donate to Green 
groups _8% 


Cut down on driving 8% 


USN&WR —Basic data: S.C. 



Final Delivery 

▲ If it doesn’t find a new 
owner, the New York Daily 
News may shut down by 
late March-joining these 
recently deceased major 
newspapers: 

St . Lou is Sun 
LA. Herald Examiner 
News-American (Balto.) 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Columbus Citizen Journal 
Memphis Press-Scimitar 
Buffalo Courier-Express 
Cleveland Press 



■ TAX RELIEF FOR THE Troops. Tax breaks for Desert Storm troops and their families sped 
through Congress and the Oval Office last week. The specifics: All military personnel on active 
duty as of last August 2, when Iraq invaded Kuwait, have 180 days after they leave the Persian 
Gulf to file their tax returns. If they owe tax, no interest or penalty will be assessed because of 
the delay. If entitled to a refund, they will get interest, currently at 10 percent. Wounded veter¬ 
ans can delay filing for as long as they are hospitalized anywhere in the world, but no longer than 
five years after returning to the United States. Some civilians, such as Red Cross workers and 
journalists covering the war, also qualify for the 180-day filing extension. 

In addition, military pay received by enlisted troops in the gulf after January 17 is exempt from 
federal income tax. Commissioned officers get the first $500 a month exempted from tax. Only 
one spouse needs to be on active duty in the gulf for a married couple to qualify for the breaks. 
The IRS will issue specific guidelines on howto take advantage of the breaks. For now, military 
personnel can contact their unit’s legal-assistance officer for help. Family members can call the 
Internal Revenue Service’s taxpayer-assistance line: (800) 829-1040. 

■ HELPING ON THE Home Front. Sitting on the sidelines at home doesn’t mean civilians have to 
be inactive during the gulf war. The American Legion, American Red Cross, USO and United Way 
are among organizations recruiting volunteers to assist military families in everything from tax 
preparation to home repairs or baby-sitting. Those interested should contact local chapters direct¬ 
ly. The San Antonio USO, for example, needs volunteers to provide temporary shelter, transporta¬ 
tion and information on local hospitals for families arriving in Texas to meet wounded soldiers re¬ 
turning from the Persian Gulf. The Memphis USO is putting together a group of volunteer 
psychologists to counsel children and military spouses about coping with war. The American Le¬ 
gion is also looking for volunteers to respond to requests for help that are pouring into its new na¬ 
tionwide hot line aimed especially at National Guard and reservists’ families. Those requests in¬ 
clude helping young military spouses get driver’s licenses, providing camcorders for videotaping 
messages to family members in the gulf, fixing balky furnaces and doing other home repairs. The 
need for help won’t end when the war does. The United Way will want volunteers who can provide 
temporary housing for families of troops being debriefed at military bases and who can staff com¬ 
munications hot lines to inform family members when their relatives in the gulf are coming home. 

■ JOB SCAMS ON the Rise. Better Business Bureau offices in major cities report an increase in 
job scams as con artists try to exploit recession and unemployment worries. In Detroit, for exam¬ 
ple, the BBB is logging more than 250 complaints a day about bogus employment-service firms 
that claim to sell information on job openings. Victims are lured by newspaper or magazine ads 
that promise careers in modeling, public relations and as flight attendants, among others, with 
no experience needed and salaries as high as $45,000. The services often demand an $80 fee 
for advice on supposed job leads. 

Unfortunately, the jobs don’t exist. What people get is information readily available elsewhere, 
such as newspaper classified ads, generic job-application forms or tips on resume writing. The 
Alliance Against Fraud in Telemarketing also reports a rise in the use of 900 numbers by phony 
employment-service companies. In a recent case, would-be job applicants responding to ads for 
nonexistent clerical and construction jobs were unwittingly billed $18 per call after dialing a 900 
number that produced only a garbled recording. (Local phone companies usually let consumers 
dispute and wipe out one such unwelcome charge.) As a general rule, legitimate employment 
agencies never guarantee a job and typically get paid only after they’ve made a placement. Be¬ 
fore signing any agreement, you might want to check with the BBB to see how responsive the 
firm has been to complaints, a good indication of trustworthiness. Complaints should be sent to 
the BBB or Federal Trade Commission, Marketing Practices Division, Washington, DC 20580. 


By Margaret Mannix, Susan Lindauer and Terri Thompson 
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■ Editorial 


BY MORTIMER B. ZUCKERMAN 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


IGNORE THE ‘CHATTERING CLASS’ 


E ven as the war goes well, it goes badly. We are 
certain to win militarily but lose politically, turn¬ 
ing Saddam Hussein into a folk hero and suffer¬ 
ing the enmity of Arab nations for decades to come. 
Or so says the “chattering class,” in a British phrase, of 
pundits and intellectuals. 

They may be right, but don’t count on it: Other out¬ 
comes seem even more plausible in a region that con¬ 
founds conventional wisdom time and again. Recent 
history is instructive. In less than two decades, there 
have been revolutions that caught the experts in their 
library carrels (in Iran and Afghanistan), unfathomable 
politicians (Anwar Sadat of Egypt and 
Menachem Begin of Israel), wars that 
lasted longer than anyone could have 
predicted and seemed to defy all rea¬ 
son (eight years of Iran-Iraq and 15 
years of Lebanon). More dramatical¬ 
ly, Saddam Hussein’s bewildering be¬ 
havior — his invasion of Kuwait and his 
failure to understand Western re¬ 
solve—has started a war America’s 
leaders tried in good faith to avoid. 

Cultural differences probably ac¬ 
count for some of our misreading of 
this land of surprises. In the Arab 
world, yes sometimes means no or 
maybe. Deep resentments over lost 
empire, the spread of Western ideas 
and values and perceived threats to Islam smolder be¬ 
neath the surface. Extremist regimes run by dictatorial 
leaders play to these resentments and exploit them for 
their own ends, too often sinking the region into cycles 
of violence. The Arab nation, much invoked by Sad¬ 
dam Hussein, is a wish, not a fact — unless one defines 
“nation” as a place in near constant civil war. 

Into this caldron, the critics say, has stepped a naive 
America-and not very gingerly at that. In the event, 
some of the players have performed according to form. 
Yassir Arafat of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
has proved painfully predictable, embracing Saddam 
Hussein and his cause in a way no other Arab leader 
has done and rendering absurd the notion that the 
PLO is somehow a moderate group anxious for peace. 
Then the Palestinians express joy at the carnage 
caused by Scud missiles landing on an innocent non- 
combatant population in Israel. King Hussein of Jor¬ 


dan has also cast his lot with Iraq. When the war is 
over, all figure to come up losers. 

Yet thus far, nearly all the “surprises” among the 
players have been positive. Outside the theater of bat¬ 
tle, violence has not convulsed the Middle East; anti- 
Western demonstrations have occurred only among 
Palestinians in Jordan. The Saudis never did negotiate 
a backdoor arrangement with Iraq, as some had ex¬ 
pected. Egypt has remained a strong partner, and even 
Syria has said it would understand if hated Israel re¬ 
taliated for Hussein’s Scud missile attacks. 

In fact, Israel’s astonishing restraint has not only sur¬ 
prised but impressed the world and 
underscored a willingness to act on be¬ 
half of American interests. It isn’t easy 
living in a country that someone else 
tries to wipe off the map every now and 
then. And in one sense, the Scud mis¬ 
sile attacks—horrendous as they are — 
have served a useful purpose. They 
have demonstrated once again the im¬ 
portance of distance and the folly of 
simple land-for-peace arguments. 
Imagine a Palestinian armed camp in 
the West Bank, where a terrorist 
armed with chemical or biological 
weapons supplied by Iraq could threat¬ 
en Israel or use a shoulder-launched 
missile to shoot down Israeli airliners. 

The Israelis also have the best understanding of 
what is going on in the neighborhood with the highest 
crime rate in the world. They have been warning the 
West about Saddam Hussein for more than a decade 
and took matters into their own hands in 1981, destroy¬ 
ing Iraq’s Osirak nuclear facility and setting back Hus¬ 
sein’s nuclear program many years. Now it is the turn 
of America and its coalition partners. There certainly 
are risks to the enterprise, and many dangers. But the 
elimination of extremism, Saddam Hussein style, may 
offer the last, best chance to break through the politi¬ 
cal rigidities in the region and achieve some measure 
of stability—perhaps even mediation of the Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict. Nothing in the Middle East can be pre¬ 
dicted with much assurance, but the suggestion that 
America’s involvement in a war against a criminal re¬ 
gime led by a determined thug will somehow lead to 
defeat is simply off the wall. ■ 


‘The suggestion 
that America’s 
involvement in a 
war against a 
criminal regime 
will lead to defeat 
is off the wall’ 
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It flies in the face 
of convention. 
And we do mean 
flies. 


The Sonata GLS V6. 


Conventional wisdom says it's easy to get 
five adults into most midsize sedans. But hard to 
get any real performance out. 

So we endowed the Sonata GLS V6 with a 
fresher, smarter set of standards. 

Like the largest fuel-injected V6 engine of any 
import in its class. A smooth, 4-speed automatic. 
And power-assisted, ventilated front disc brakes. 


The result is a sedan so responsive, zero to 
sixty, it will outrun a Ford Taurus L, Lexus ES250 
or even a BMW 735i. And so well-balanced from 
seventy to zero, it will stop quicker, too* 

Waiting inside is another impressive display 
of power: Power steering and brakes. Power 
windows and door locks. Dual power rearview 
mirrors. Even a power antenna. 

As well as amenities like air conditioning. 
Cruise control. A high-output audio system. And 
the most passenger room of any car in its class. 

Now, add the security of a 36-month/ 
36,000-mile no-deductible bumper-to-bumper 
limited warranty.t 

The Sonata GLS V6 from Hyundai. Welcome 
to life in the smart lane. uv innm 



Hyundai. Yes, Hyundai. 


*CAR and DRIVER, "ROAD TEST DIGEST/' 8/90. ’SEE DEALER FOR DETAILS. DO BUCKLE UP. DON'T DRINK AND DRIVE. © 1990 HYUNDAI 
FOR A FREE BROCHURE AND THE DEALER NEAREST YOU, CALL 1-800-826-CARS. 
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Since 1865, not a penny's wages have been paid to the 
volunteer crews of the Royal National Lifeboat . 

in the port of Anstruthet h A 

Simply the profound respect -k 

and gratitude of the men who |r-\' • 'I/jI 

sail the North Sea. W\ v " l f.j 

The good things in : 1 

Dewar’s never varies. 







